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HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers shave selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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q : It’s easy these days to get out of tune with the times... and 
it is a fact that more family flour is being sold this year than 
for several seasons past. Aggressive jobbers who work at 
merchandising are getting results. You can get that kind of 
action with SUPER-WHITE. If you’re looking for better 
days, investigate the SUPER-WHITE merchandising pro- 
gram. It is based on these three fundamentals: 

1.—Quality Always at a Peak. SUPER-WHITE gives 
assured baking results that bring repeat sales based on con- 
sumer satisfaction and preference. 


Sylmar 2.—Effective Merchandising Program. SUPER-WHITE 





has a sound plan for building increased volume. Ask us 
about it. 


ee 3.—C 0-0 peration. Our policy is based on utmost co-opera- 
i) sa tion with the distributor in solving sales problems. That 
means a lot these days. 


Choose SUPER-WHITE for sales growth! 








—-THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS _ 










Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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Here’s a tonie for sales for any flour 
distributor—ISMERTA’S famous qual- 
ity and consumer sales appeal. It is 
smart to put your merchandising ef- 
forts behind a really superior flour like 
ISMERTA, for it builds a_ business 
firmly based on consumer preference. 
Every bit of sales effort put behind 
ISMERTA pays off handsomely in 
repeat business from satisfied 
customers. 
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ISMERT-HINCKE NW mittinG co. 








THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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SAID THE MOUNTAINEER 


Remember the mountaineer who had six cats? He cut six 
holes in the cabin door... explained: “When I say ‘scat!’ 
I mean ‘scat!’”’ It saved a lot of time when he wanted 
quick action. 


When you need Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks, you 
usually want “scat” action, too. Although immediate ship- 
ments aren’t always possible under present limited supply 
of quality paper for first class Multiwalls; you’re still way 
ahead in time saved by having a source that can supply you 
from six plants. 
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Confer now with your Bemis sales office so that your ee off 
order can be fitted into our production schedule sooner 


‘ ; East Pe ll, Mass. San Francisco, Calif. 
to meet the shipping date you need. a aay ee cisco, Coli 














BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Louisville « Memphis + Minneapolis » Omaha 
New Orleans + Oklahoma City « Pittsburgh 
Orlando «+ Phoenix «+ Salt Lake City 
St. Lovis + Salina + Seattle + Wichita 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn « Buffalo 
Charlotte + Chicago + Denver « Indianapolis 
Detroit + Houston + Jacksonville, Fla, « Norfolk 
Kansas City + Los Angeles » New York City 
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WM KELLY 
MaTEINTC 
COMPANY 


For good, old-fashioned consumer sales appeal, based on confidence in baking 
results that have been proved over the years, there is nothing like KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour. That’s why so many housewives call for KELLY’S 
FAMOUS time after time. And that confidence is a mighty important aid 
to any flour distributor’s business. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











th WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCH s NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 


TLE LE: Terre 
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Election Campaigns That Made History 


A ae 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 


LINCOLN > DOUGLAS DEBATES; 1858 


WHEN Lincoln and Douglas waged their famous campaign 
in 1858 for the senatorship of Illinois, the nation was baking 
with flours that are today numbered among the brands milled by 
Standard Milling Company. The “know-how”—and experience in 


milling fine flours for more than 100 years assure you of the finest 


nS S Wears bakery products when you use flours that bear the “Standard” name. 
OF SERVICE . 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conrinr F% 
COMPANY ge, 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 























THORO BRE 
He spelt flout 


E feel about THORO-BREAD much 

like a parent feels about a child . . . noth- 
ing is ever going to happen to THORO-BREAD 
if we can help it. And we are mighty proud 
of all the improvements we are constantly in- 
troducing in mill and laboratory to make cer- 
tain that THORO-BREAD quality remains — 


on top... as always. 









A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Conservation Plans 
Now “Dead Issue,” 
USDA Officials Say 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
informed The Northwestern Miller 
,at the conservation campaign is a 
dead issue” and will not be revived 
nless the legislation now pending 
efore the House Committee on 

anking and Currency gets atten- 
ion, 

This measure — H. J. Res. 400, 

hich was introduced by Rep. Ells- 
vorth Buck (R., N.Y.)—is not ex- 

ected to get very far before this 
Congress and the feeling here now, 
the face of the USDA statement 

n conservation, is that the proposed 

juntary conservation program can 

‘ put in the “dead” file. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Ask New 
Sleaching Agent 
to Replace Agene 


CHICAGO—An application to per- 
mit chlorine dioxide to be used as a 
bleaching agent for flour will be filed 
1 the immediate future with the fed- 

ral security agency by the Millers 
National Federation, it was an- 
iounced late last week by Herman 
Steen, vice president of the federa- 
tion, . 
Mr. Steen said this application will 
be joined to a proposal that nitrogen 
trichloride (Agene) be dropped from 
the list of permissible bleaching 
agents for flour. 

Amendment of the federal defini- 








tions. and standards of identity for 
mill products would automatically 
follow if these proposals are accept- 
ed by the government. 

Authority to apply for the changes 
in the flour standards was granted at 
the annual meeting of the federa- 
tion’s board of directors on the day 
prior to the federation convention, 
May 11-12. This action was taken by 
unanimous vote after the board had 
considered all angles of the flour 
bleaching problem. 

It is understood that a hearing on 
the issue cannot be held for about 
four months, and that several months 
thereafter will be necessary for go- 
ing through the legal steps involved 
in standards alterations. f 

It is regarded as certain that if the 
federation’s two applications are ac- 
cepted by the government, the addi- 
tion of chlorine dioxide to the list 
of authorized bleaches will not take 
place simultaneously with the elim- 
ination of Agene. Government offi- 
cials are aware that a reasonable 
period of time will be required by 
the milling industry to convert from 
one process of treating flour to the 
other, and it is felt that a’ period of 
several months will be allowed in 
which to accomplish this change. 
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Industry Scores in Wheat Pact Fight 





SHARP CHALLENGES CHANGE 
OUTLOOK FOR EASY PASSAGE 


Testimony on Huge Subsidies Required, Incorrect Veto 
Power and Inadequate Block to Bi-lateral Agreements 
Causes Some Senators to Become Doubtful 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





MILL OFFICIALS ASSIST 
IN PACT HEARING 


WASHINGTON — Milling industry 
representatives who assisted in prep- 
aration of the industry statement in 
opposition to the International Wheat 
Agreement were: M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; Atherton Bean, executive 
vice president, International Milling 
Co.; Don A. Stevens, division vice 
president and grain executive, General 
Mills, Inc., and C. Dean McNeal, di- 
rector business analysis, Pillsbury 
Mills Inc., all of Minneapolis. 





Sen. Capehart Will Offer Amendment 
to Bill Widening Food-Drug Powers 


KANSAS CITY—Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart of Indiana plans to make 
a motion to amend the Miller Bill 
(HR-4071) to provide a criterion of 
willfulness or gross negligence to vio- 
lations of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, E. W. Morrison, Morri- 
son Milling Co., Denton, Texas, said 
this week following receipt of a wire 
from the senator. 

Mr. Morrison is chairman of a task 
committee comprising a group of 


Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas millers 
which is seeking an amendment to 
the federal food law. 

The Miller bill has been passed by 
the House, and has been favorably 
reported by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with- 
out the qualifying amendment asked 
by Mr. Morrison’s committee. Sen. 
Tom Connally (D., Texas) explained 
that the Senate committee felt that 

(Continued on page 13) 





Halting of CCC In-Store 
Buying Eases May Future Tension 


KANSAS CITY — Purchasing of 
wheat for May delivery in Kansas 
City was stopped by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., May 15, and the agen- 
cy now is accepting offers only on a 
Gulf basis at 7¢ over Chicago May. 
The move eased the tension that was 
building up in the Kansas City May 
future because of substantial buying 
by the government agency at prices 
higher than those at which wheat 
could be delivered on May futures 
contracts. 

The continued purchasing of the 
Kansas City position brought much 
criticism of the agency from the 
southwestern grain trade last week 
and many protests were made to 
Washington officials and to senators 
and congressmen. The grain trade 
declared that since the CCC had 
covered June export requirements, 
further purchasing of wheat in store 
at Kansas City would not further 
the export program, but would cre- 
ate a squeeze in May wheat. 

The government activity made it 





possible to purchase May futures for 
the purpose of taking delivery and 
selling the CCC at its premium price. 
The spread of May wheat over July 
increased around 2¢ last week. There 
is an open interest of about 4 million 


bushels in Kansas City May wheat, . 


while only a small percentage of com- 
mercial elevator stocks is in the 
hands of the commercial trade. A 
similar situation prevails in Chicago. 
How much wheat the CCC has 
booked for May delivery at Kansas 
City is unknown, but trade opinion 
places the figure at about 4 million 
bushels. The government agency, 
however, might accept delivéry in 
other places by negotiation as has 
been done sometimes in the past. 
The purpose of the continued pur- 
chases of wheat by the CCC particu- 
larly of Kansas City delivery, after 
its June export needs are covered, 
has not been made public by the 
agency. Either the buying is to cover 
replacement of crop insurance wheat 
taken over for export or it reflects 
a feeling on the part of CCC buy- 
ers that wheat may be hard to ob- 


W heat 


tain in June for the expected July 
export needs of foreign countries. 
Last year the CCC bought about 32 
million bushels of wheat in June, 
but the crop is later this year and 
Texas will not have the big surplus 
that was harvested in 1947. 

Purchases by the CCC amounted 
to around 5 million bushels last week 
and gave the government a 3,500,- 
000-bu. surplus to start the new crop 
year. Assuming a 300 million-bushel 
export total of wheat and flour in 
the coming crop year, average month- 
ly wheat needs of the CCC would 
be around 19 million bushels. 

Daily purchases were moderate in 
the past week, but topped May 14 
with a total of 1,819,000 bu. bought 
by the Kansas City office, the larg- 
est single day’s buying since April 24. 

On May 18, the agé@éncy purchased 
1,000,917 bu. at Kansas City. 

For the period May 12-18, the Min- 
neapolis regional office of the CCC 
reported purchases totaling 1,460,000 
bu. wheat, paying on the basis of 17¢ 
over Minneapolis May, in-store Du- 
luth. 


WASHINGTON — The solution of 
international problems, particularly 
those involving accumulations of bur- 
densome surpluses of commodities 
can best be handled through strong 
domestic programs. That statement, 
made by John L. Locke, new presi- 
dent of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, highlighted the fight last 
week against the International. Wheat 
Agreement by that organization, the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
the National Grain Trade Council 
and the North American Grain Ex- 
porters Assn. 

Asked by Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge 
(R., Mass.), chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
if he believed that any internation- 
al agreement could improve the po- 
sition of farm producers, Mr. Locke 
not only denied the effectiveness of 
international agreements as satisfac- 
tory solutions, but he stated with 
emphasis that, “it can be promised to 
the farmers that the grain trade 
and the milling industry, with their 
ability and sales ingenuity, can pro- 
vide better assurance to the farm- 
ers as to price and marketing.of sup- 
plies.” 

(The complete text of Mr. Locke’s 
testimony appears on page 44 of this 
journal.) 


Trend Toward Passage Halted 


The Locke testimony followed that 
of government advocates of the pro- 
posal and other supporting witnesses 
from the major farm organizations. 
At the close of the first day’s hear- 
ing, when the sponsors of the agree- 
ment had completed their statements, 
it was feared that too strong a case 
for the agreement had been devel- 
oped. However, the forceful appear- 
ance of Mr. Locke arrested the trend 
in favor of the agreement and now 
casts some doubt that the agreement 
will be accepted by the senate com- 
mittee. 

Backing up the penetrating criti- 
cism of Mr. Locke, Walter Berger, 
president of the AFMA, challenged 
the prime interests of the wheat 
farmers in the American agricultur- 
al scene. Mr. Berger told the com- 
mittee that other agricultural in- 
terests had to be considered in light 
of the possible effects of this inter- 
national agreement. 

Reviewing the critical feed supply 
situation just passed, Mr. Berger told 
the committee that wheat could not 
be isolated for special treatment, 
but that other grains must be taken 
into consideration. He charged that 
similar agreements would be neces- 
sary for corn, oats and other feed 
ingredients if the wheat agreement 
was adopted. 


No Limit to Subsidy 
With the immediate problem of 
increasing livestock population facing 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Promotion Program Made Permanent 





MILLERS TO CARRY CAMPAIGN 
TO THE FLOUR SELLING FRONT 


Regional Sales Meetings Planned and Promotion Mate- 
rials Readied for Use as Tie-in With National Ad- 
vertising Campaign to Begin in September 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation, at its annual meeting here 
May 10-12, converted its Long Range 
Program for the promotion of flour 
consumption into a permanent pro- 
gram. This had been recommended by 
the board of directors, and the action 
was approved through a resolution 
introduced by W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, and 
seconded by R. Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and L. S. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 

A major part of the convention pro- 
gram was devoted to the promotion 
plan, which was explained in detail. 
Discussion was keyed to the address 
of Joseph C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, who has been chairman 
of the Millers Long Range Program 
since its inception. The text of the 
address appears on page 34 of this 
issue. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, federation direc- 
tor of the promotion program, out- 
lined plans at the afternoon session 
of May 11, and Fred R. Haviland, Jr., 
reporting for Stewart, Dougall & As- 
sociates, summarized the results of 
that organization’s survey of the con- 
sumer market. 


Bakers Approve 


Members of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. were 
present at this session of the federa- 
tion. They had come from a meeting 
at which they studied plans to put 
the baking industry’s promotion cam- 
paign on a permanent basis. Together 
with their alternates and with the 
staff of ABA they were guests of the 
board of directors of the federation at 
a dinner given that evening. There 
the two great promotional campaigns 
were discussed at length, and the bak- 
ers were found to be in entire ap- 
proval of the milling industry’s pro- 
gram and of the manner in which it 
is to be carried out. 

On the following morning, sales 
executives of the milling industry 
held a breakfast meeting at which 
details of how the campaign is to be 
presented on the sales front were giv- 
en. About 150 were present. It was 
announced that arrangements had 
been made for a series of regional 
meetings beginning May 25 and con- 
tinuing throughout June. All of the 
industry’s 5,000 salesmen of flour are 
expected to attend one or more of 
these meetings, the complete sched- 
ule of which follows: 


Date—City—Hotel 
May 25—Memphis, Peabody. 
May 26—Dallas, Adolphus. 
May 27—St. Louis, Chase. 
June i—Denver, Brown Palace. 
June 
June 


2—Kansas City, Phillips. 

3—Minneapolis, Nicollet. 

June %—Buffalo, Lafayette. 

June 8—Boston, Copley Plaza. 

June 9—New York, Commodore. 

June 10—Cleveland, Cleveland. 

June 14—Cincinnati, Gibson. 

June 15—Atlanta, Biltmore. 

June 16—Richmond, John Marshall. 

June a Benjamin Frank- 
in, 


June 21—Los Angeles, Biltmore. 

June 22—San Francisco, St. Francis. 
June 24—Seattle, Olympic. 

June 29—Chicago, Board of Trade. 

All meetings will last about two hours, 


starting at 2 p.m., except Dallas (1:30 p.m.) 
and Cincinnati and Los Angeles (2:30 p.m.). 
Meeting room will be posted on hotel lobby 
bulletin board. 


Material kits and campaign litera- 
ture in profuse variety, detailing the 
basic philosophy and sales persuasion 
to be used on the selling front, will 
be placed in the hands of all flour 
salesmen. Nonmembers of the feder- 
ation will have access to this and 
other material. 


What People Think— 


The complete findings and conclu- 
sions of the consumer survey are 
voluminous and detailed. They are on 
file at the federation offices, where 
they are available for reference to 
any federation member. They are con- 
cerned with (1) definition and evalua- 
tion of bread by nutrition authorities, 
and (2) consumer attitudes toward 
bread and bread products. 


Mr. Haviland presented summaries 
in chart form showing what people 
think about the amount of bread they 
eat, about its nutritional value, about 
its fattening tendency, about bread 
as a product, and about bread in chil- 
dren’s diets. He said it was consid- 
ered necessary to discover if there 
was a relationship between what peo- 
ple think about bread and the amount 
they eat, in order to interpret the 
significance of various attitudes. It 
was therefore decided at the outset to 
limit consumption data to the amount 





of bread eaten on the week-day pre- 
vious to the interview, and to use 
these data to show relationships and 
attitudes rather than as absolute 
measurements in themselves. 


The consumption data, Mr. Havi- 
land explained, represent all types of 
bread products converted into equiva- 
lent slices of bread according to a 
formula worked out by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


Can and Should Eat More 

The 145 million people in the US. 
can and should eat more wheat flour 
products, but the survey shows that 
they do not—because of ignorance, 
apathy, lack of understanding and 
prejudice. The Long Range Program, 
said Mr. Haviland, provides the 
knowledge with which to correct this 
situation. There is, however, a basic 
appreciation of bread as a food, and 
this constitutes a favorable base, said 
Mr. Haviland, from which to launch 
a sound corrective program. 


“Areas of acceptance” favorable to 
to bread were said to be: 

(1) Bread’s nutritional benefits 

(2) Bread is filling and satisfying 

(3) Bread is a good product 

(4) Eating bread is a habit 

(5) Bread is complementary to oth- 

er foods 

(6) Bread is convenient to serve 

and eat. 

Against these are the following 
areas of resistance unfavorable to 
bread: 

(1) Competition of other foods 

(2) Bread is fattening 

(3) Bread is a poor product 

(4) Bread is unhealthy. 


Consumers “Confused” 

On the point of nutrition it was 
found that there was consumer ap- 
preciation but that it was “confused 
and fuzzy.” The fattening theme, said 


IN MEMORIAM 

CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation, at its annual meeting 
here May 10-13, rose for a moment 
of silent tribute to members whose 
deaths occurred during the past year, 
in response to a memorial resolu- 
tion offered by A. F. Anglemyer, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. These names were read: 


Shreve M. Archer, chairman, Commander- 
Larabee Milling ‘Co. .» Minneapolis, Minn. 
Herman C. Becker, = Cc. Becker 
Milling Co., Red Bud, I 

Frank C. P. "Blodgett, president, Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, W 

F. M. Crosby, vice president, REA Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. A. Hoyt, chairman, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn. 

aa Johnson, chairman, Crete Mills, Crete, 

e 


E. R. Lehman, manager, Geary Milling & 
Pay - Co., Geary, Okla. 
E. Mallon, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
“ -» Minneapolis, Minn 
Edward W. Pfeffer, vice. president, Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Il 
Otto Rummel, manager, Star of the West 
Milling Co., Frankenmuth, Mich. 
George C. Sohlberg, retired miller, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Gerhard H. Spaeth, treasurer, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Talhelm, ger, Crete Mills, 





pson, grain dept. manager, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

W. T. Voils, former president, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas. 

E. O. Wright, president, Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie, Wis. 





Mr. Haviland, must be handled with 
care. “It would be a grave mistake,” 
he cautioned, “to go even a hair’s 
breadth beyond the facts. We cannot 
say that our product is not fattening, 
because all foods are fattening if to- 
tal intake is more than caloric re- 
quirements. What we can say has 
been carefully determined by our 
study among nutritionists and 
through discussions with the Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Assn. It boils down 
to a statement such as this: 
(Continued on page 47) 





Extension of BIPP Plans Studied 
at Meetings of ABA-BIPP Groups 


CHICAGO—Plans for the extension 
of the baking industry promotional 
program beyond the initial three- 
year period have been approved for 
presentation at the November con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. This action was taken during 
meetings May 10-12 of the executive 
committee and board of governors of 
the ABA and the BIPP planning and 
program committees. 

The original BIPP project calls for 
an expenditure of a minimum of $1.5 
million during the three-year period 
1947-49. With the end of the current- 
ly-authorized program set for Decem- 
ber in 1949, planning for the future 
of BIPP is now going on. Certain 
phases of these BIPP plans for the 
immediate period beyond 1949 were 
presented to the governors at their 
recent meeting. 

The final approval of the plans for 
the future of BIPP must be given by 
the individual members of the indus- 
try following presentation of the 
projected program at the November 
meeting. 

The long range promotion programs 
of the baking and milling industries, 
bread standards, national affiairs and 


the ABA’s 1948 convention and 1949 
exhibition highlighted discussions at 
May 10-12 meetings. 

ABA’s governors were enthusiastic 
about the report on the baking indus- 
try promotional program to date and 
plans for the future, and gave their 
approval for presentation of the 
whole story to the industry at ABA’s 
convention this fall, it was revealed. 
The BIPP committees and the adver- 
tising and public relations agencies 
are preparing to do so by means of 
a short, down-to-earth presentation, 
it was pointed out. 

Appreciation for the fine work done 
by the BIPP program and planning 
committees and others in preparing 
and reviewing this material was ex- 
pressed by the governors. 

The Millers National Federation 
invited the BIPP committees and 
ABA’s governors and staff to attend 
a session, at which the milling indus- 
try’s long range program to increase 
the consumption of products made of 
wheat was a feature. The millers’ pro- 
gram will begin in September. A sur- 
vey of consumer attitudes toward 
wheat products was also explained 
in detail. 


Gerard R. Williams, chairman of 
the ABA bread standards advisory 
committee, told of this committee’s 
ativities in preparing for the bread 
standards hearings to be held this fall. 
The governors were concerned about 
the seriousness and magnitude of the 
problems involved. They expressed 
appreciation for the fine work done 
to date by the advisory committee 
and the staffs of ABA and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. The gov- 
ernors authorized the committee to 
continue its work and to represent 
the baking industry at the hearings. 

Mr. Williams also reported on the 
progress of the plans for the pro- 
posed 1949 baking industry exposi- 
tion. 

Pointing out that the AIB and ABA 
are performing highly valuable serv- 
ices for the baking industry, Louis E. 
Caster, chairman of the ABA-AIB 
dues committee, recommended 
changes in the dues basis which re- 
ceived and will receive considerable 
attention from the governors. The 
committee’s final recommendations 
may be presented to ABA members 
this fall for their consideration. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Canadian Spring 
Seeding General; 
Moisture Abundant 


WINNIPEG—Warm weather pre- 
vails across western Canada and, 
apart from a few scattered areas, 
seeding can now be considered gen- 
eral. Not a single area in western 
Canada indicates less than average 
moisture supplies. More than 90% of 
the agricultural area indicates both 
surface and subsoil moisture condi- 
tions to be good. Rivers continue to 
flood some sections, and while indi- 
vidual farmers will suffer to a degree, 
the area affected will be insignificant 
when compared with the drouth area 
that extended over vast sections of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan had the 
moisture condition existing last fall 
carried through into this spring. 

Farmers are working against time 
to benefit from the moisture condi- 
tions on land that is now ready to 
work. Several estimates will be re- 
leased in the next week or 10 days, 
indicating farmers’ intentions to 
plant. It is already predicted in trade 
circles that they will show a decrease 
in wheat acreage, and increases in 
acreages to all other major crops. 

Most progress in seeding has been 
made in southwestern Saskatchewan 
and the southeastern corner of Al- 
berta. Elsewhere the work is in vary- 
ing degrees of progress, and while 
many districts anticipate the comple- 
tion of seeding operations by the end 
of May, many will not finish until 
mid-June. 

Because of the moist condition of 
the soil no drifting is reported, but 
heavy water run-off has caused some 
soil erosion and gullying in all three 
provinces. 

In the areas of specialized crops, 
such as sunflowers, sugar beets, peas 
and corn, there will be some increase 
in acreage to these crops, according 
to most reports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


European Crops Get 
Further Boost from 
Widespread Rains 


LONDON — European crop pros- 
pects, already better than they have 
been for some years, have been im- 
proved by rainfall which has fallen 
in all parts of western Europe. Fears 
of damage by frost are now past and 
day time temperatures have risen 
appreciably. The sun, while beneficial, 
has not been hot enough to dry up 








the land after the rains and present ° 
* conditions are all that could be de- 


sired. 

An official report by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture states that 
winter wheat looks healthy generally, 
but in some areas is too forward for 
the time of the year. Reports from 
a few localities indicate loss of color 
due to dry weather or frost. The con- 
dition of the rye crop is also promis- 
ing. The sowing program during the 
month was carried out under favor- 
able conditions. Good seed beds were 
obtained and germination has been 
satisfactory generally, although slow 
in some districts due to lack of mois- 
ture. Rainfall during the past week 
has been heavy and while the pres- 
ent weather is warm, thunder show- 
ers are prevalent. 

Rain and sunshine are also report- 
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ed from France, where traders are 
estimating the crop to be in the re- 
gion of 296 million bushels, a figure 
far in excess of last year’s outturn 
and almost sufficient to fulfill all 
French requirements, if it is realized. 
Rain has also fallen in Germany and 
Edgar Ejichholz, the Hamburg im- 
porter, has reported favorably upon 
the condition of the crops after a 
personal tour of inspection in Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Northern Hanover. 
He states that the rain of the past 
few days has been of the utmost bene- 
fit to the crops. Rye, he reports, is 
more than 18 in. high already and 
winter wheat is standing well. The 
rain has alternated with periods of 
sunshine and temperatures are high- 
er. 

The rainfall in Italy has been so ex- 
cessive that fine weather is now re- 
quired if the crops are to get the 
maximum benefit. Some flooding has 
occurred and damage is feared if 
more heavy rain is received. Rain has 
also fallen, though not to the same 
extent in Spain and Portugal, where 
reports are still optimistic. 

With the exception of Bulgaria, 
rainfall in eastern Europe has not 
been as heavy as in other parts of the 
continent, but Rumania derived some 
benefit and the crops are develop- 
ing normally. More moisture is re- 
quired, both here and in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Texas Panhandle 
Drenched; Western 
Kansas Needs Rain 


KANSAS CITY—Drenching rains 
covered a wide area of western Texas 
and the Panhandle over the week- 
end, but otherwise the weather over 
the southwestern wheat belt has been 
clear and warm. The forecast is for 
clear and hot weather in the next 
several days. 

Rain is badly needed over most 
of western Kansas, and the general 
belief is that precipitation must come 
within a short time to save a good 
deal of wheat. Summer fallowed 
wheatland is holding up well but 
root growth in other fields is gen- 
erally poor and the plant cannot 
withstand seasonally warmer weather 
without additional moisture soon. 

The weekend rains in Texas cov- 
ered an area from Farwell, north- 
east to Pampa and southeast to 
Abilene. Moisture varied from .14 to 
1.53 in. Some hail damage occurred 
in a seven-mile strip west of Plain- 
view. 

Fair to good rains developed in 
central and southwestern Oklahoma 
from the same storm that drenched 
parts of Texas. Rainfall ranged from 
13 in. at Elk City to 1.04 at Guthrie. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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EXPORT BREAD MIXTURES 
NOW UNDER ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON — Export licenses 
for shipments of prepared bread 
mixes and small package flour to any 
country of destination will no longer 
be issued outside of the fixed export 
allocation of wheat flour for that 
country, the Office of International 
Trade has announced. In the past two 
months, there has been a consider- 
able increase in exports of various 
bread mixes, including shipments to 
some countries where no flour alloca- 
tion existed. 
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“Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
southwestern winter wheat crop has 
passed mid-May without improving 
its position. 

High, drying winds May 14-15 did 
not help. The first day, blowing from 
the south, with temperatures report- 
ed at.92 degrees at Garden City, 
depleted the low reserves of mois- 
ture. 

The fields are maintaining their 
good appearance. The color is gen- 
erally good. “It’s 75-mile wheat,” 
says A. J. Mann, lifetime wheat 
grower, elucidating his delphic in- 
certitude, “it looks good when you 
drive by at 75 miles an hour.” 


The early sown and early varieties 
are heading. Harvest can be earlier 
than expected and that is an item 
favorable to better yields. H. West 
Meyer, county agent for Ford Coun- 
ty, thinks that half a normal crop for 
the Dodge City vicinity is a maxi- 
mum figure. That would be about a 
third of last year’s production. He 
points out that every day reports 
come about farmers plowing up a 
little more acreage. “It is not much 
but the continued plowing under of 
fields will finally reduce the total 
acreage substantially.” 


Strong Resistance Noted 


The saving factor has to do with 
the proverbial assumption that heavy 
winter snows insure a good wheat 
crop. The snowfall last winter was 
21 in. at Dodge City, above normal 
or average. More important, it fell 
without much drifting and on ground 
not frozen, so the penetration was 
near perfect. The health and the un- 
expected good color of the wheat 
plant, its resistance to the persistent 
dry weather, all give testimony to 
the correctness of the old-timers’ 
convictions about snow and wheat. 

While there was a bit of rain in 
the areas around Liberal and in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle, reports from 
the South continue unfavorable, and 
comparing this year to a year ago, 
the defection of Texas will cut a 
bigger hole in the totals than have 
been expected. 


Reports from Colorado continue 
favorable. Orval Bratton, who is 
farming 400 acres northeast of La- 
mar, went out to arrange the plow- 
ing up of his 200 acres of continuous 
cropping. He decided it looked good 
enough to let it stand. 

Referring again to the 1947 crop, 
the vigorous appearance of the sum- 
mer tilled fields today, compared to 
the poor showing in the continuous 
cropping, is significant. Last year 
they were indistinguishable in mid- 
May. Today they appear as a three 
to one shot in favor of the summer 
tilled acres and these fields are alto- 
gether too few. 


More Summer Fallowing 


Someone has asked why not more 
summer fallow. Last year the volun- 
teer acres which were intended to 
be tilled for summer fallow were 
about as good as the best tilled fields. 
Naturally, they came to harvest and 
helped swell the magnificent total 
in 1947. Now, thousands of acres 
are being prepared by moisture con- 
serving practices which should make 
1949 look pretty good. 

Wheat fields are being sprayed 
with 2,4-D at a cost of about $2@ 
2.50 per acre. Only a few fields have 


been sprayed, using tractors in some 
instances, and some have been 
sprayed by air. The plane works 
fine if the day is calm. The devastat- 
ing effect on the dicotyledonous 
weeds is very evident. Sunflowers 
seem to stand up better, but it is 
said these too will succumb. The 
noxious June grass and wild oats 
and joint grass are not affected. 


On May 16 a helicopter was used 
to spray fields near Dodge City. Its 
spray spread feet being able to fly 
close to the earth with a downwind 
effect of the rotors makes the ap- 
plication more effective. Lambs quar- 
ters inches high began to wilt in 
two hours after being treated. This 
treatment can effectively check the 
weed menace in the thin stands of 
wheat and will doubtless be used 
more and more. 


Farmers still hoot at the idea of 
a billion-bushel crop. They now talk 
of maximum possible yields, and are 
hoping that nature will relent with 
a little general rain. “It must come 
by Decoration Day,” they say, “or 
the meager promise will materially 
be reduced.” 


BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,026 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,812 tons 
in the week previous and 56,692 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,591,- 
001 tons, as compared with 2,511,504 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Some Spring Wheat 
Land May Go to 
Flax, Feed Crops 


MINNEAPOLIS — The season to 
date has been quite favorable to ear- 
ly seeded crops in the Northwest, 
says the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
In South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota, most of the small grain has 
emerged with satisfactory stands. 
Some fields at present show poor col- 
or and need sunshine. In northern 
North Dakota and the northern Red 
River Valley, only a start has been 
made on seeding and there are still 
numerous reports of no seeding to 
date. 


Several stations report that wheat 
land not yet planted is likely to be 
shifted to feed crops and flax. There 
is considerable concern about the 
lateness of the season at northern 
points. In eastern Montana, small 
grain seeding is nearly finished, with 
many fields showing green. Rain last 
week improved the moisture situa- 
tion. 

For the most part, winter rye is 
good to excellent, with relatively few 
reports of winter killing. Winter 
wheat has not come through as well 
—some acreage has been abandoned. 
Corn planting should be general this 
week. 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The 52nd annual con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, being held at Hotel Mor- 
rison May 17-21, might well be the 
beginning of a period in the history of 
the milling industry in which manage- 
ment, operatives and manufacturers 
of flour milling equipment concen- 
trated their attention upon lowered 
production costs through more effi- 
cient methods and machinery. 

The program for the four-day con- 
vention, arranged by Roy K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment, Millers National Federa- 
tion, places major emphasis upon de- 
velopments in techniques and ma- 
chines that have been made during 
the past year. 

Mill machinery manufacturers have 
on exhibit at the convention models 
of the latest products of their engi- 
neering staffs’ products, which have 
been designed with the suggestions 
and cooperation of the association’s 
research committee. 

The exhibit of machinery and equip- 
ment is, in itself, attracting consid 
erable attention from the operatives. 
More than 75 companies have booths 
on the exhibit floor. One exhibit, that 
of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
has all of the millers working for a 
cash prize of $500 which will be 
awarded for the best feed roll drive 
design to be submitted. Only opera- 
tive millers are eligible. 

The convention program sessions 
opened on the afternoon of May 17 
following the traditional complimen- 
tary luncheon for the millers ar- 
ranged by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc. 

Dewey Robbins, president of the 
association and milling superintend- 
ent for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, presided at the opening ses- 
sions. 

Registration at the close of the first 
day totaled about 775, including 210 
wives of the millers and allied trades- 
men, 

The Allied Trades Assn. held its 
annual party during the evening of 
May 17, instead of the usual Wednes- 
day afternoon spot. 

Frank E. Church, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
in his address of welcome to the oper- 
atives, emphasized the importance of 
efficient mill operation in this period 
of increasing production costs and 
competition. 


Recognition for AOM 


Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, summarized 
the activities of the AOM during the 
past year in his report which was 
presented during the opening sessions 
May 17. Mr. Eber said that there 
have beeen many events during the 
past year which have served to estab- 
lish the AOM as an integral part of 
the milling industry. 

Mr. Eber expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the AOM for the cooperation 
and support it has had from the Mill- 
ers National Federation in holding 
a series of flour mill sanitation 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS’ PROGRAM — 
STRESSES NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Major Emphasis Placed on New Machines and Techniques 
—Operatives Expected to Concentrate on Lowering 
Production Costs Through More Efficient Methods 


courses in different milling centers 
over the country. “Herman Steen, the 
vice president and secretary of 
the federation, and Roy K. Dur- 
ham, director of its technical service 
department, have contributed much 
to the success of these schools,” Mr. 
Eber said. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
told the operatives that successful op- 
eration of a flour mill today requires 
“three-way cooperation” between the 
manager, the miller and the chemist, 
and that “there is no reason for jeal- 
ousy or friction if each department 
performs its own functions.” 

Management has, in years past, 
been at fault in not properly inform- 
ing the miller of the changing prob- 
lems in the industry that make neces- 
sary more efficient operation of every 
flour mill, Mr. Mulroy said. He added 
the comment that millers, too, have 
been equally at fault in “building a 
wall of mystery” around the milling 
of flour that has not encouraged man- 
agement to advocate many changes. 

Carl Clegg, American Blower Corp., 
presented an illustrated address, “Se- 
lection of Fans for Use in Flour 
Mills,” as a part of the opening ses- 
sion program. Mr. Clegg summarized 
his detailed address by stating that 
the three important points in selec- 
tion of fans are, first, establish the 
capacity fan required by a careful 
check of the system on which it is 
to operate; second, select a fan with 
an outlet velocity consistent with duct 
velocity; and, third, make certain 
that in case of abrasive materials in 
the air stream, that the fan parts ex- 
posed to abrasive action be of extra 
heavy construction. 

Association business will be trans- 
acted at an executive session on the 


morning of May 19. Officers to serve 
during the year will be elected at this 
session and it is expected that Ralph 
W. Bouskill, Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, will be elevated 
to the presidency. He has been serv- 
ing as vice president for the past 
year. 

Other business matters to be dis- 
posed of during the session include 
presentation of reports from the va- 
rious committees. J. George. Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, is 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee and will report for it. Charles R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., will report for the edu- 
cation committee, of which he is 
chairman, and Roy K. Durham, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, will 
report for the research committee. 

Four technical papers are sched- 
uled for the afternoon session May 
19 and will be presented by Frank 
W.:Wichser of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Dr. R. T. Cotton of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; George B. Wagner, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Warren 
G. Brown, Western Waterproofing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Symposium on Dust Collection 


The morninng of May 20 will be 
given over entirely to the presenta- 
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tion of a symposium on dust collec- 
tion, with the following experts par- 
ticipating: A. M. Marsh, Milwatkee; 
E. F. Granzow, the Day Company, 
Minneapolis; Hamilton Hazel, Dustex 
Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., and L. C. Robin- 
son, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

No program has been scheduled for 
the afternoon of May 20. The an- 
nual banquet will be held that eve- 
ning and the closing business session, 
installation of officers and comittee 
reports will be presented during the 
morning of May 21. A meeting of the 
executive committee at 2 p.m. ‘will 
be the final bit of business for the 
convention. 

‘———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
LISTS ELECTION NOMINEES 


NEW YORK—New York Produce 
Exchange nominees for the June 7 
election are W. C. Schilthuis, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., president, Jules 
M. Salmanowitz, Superintendance 
Co., Inc., vice president and J. A. 
MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co. for 
reelection as treasurer. 

The exchange announces as new 
members Theo Joseph, Leval & Co., 
Inc., Harvey Coles Knowles, the 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
and Joseph A. Wade, Wade Brothers 
& Co. : 








Sleepy but Alert 





Wheat Agreement Opponents 
Make Impressive Appearance 


WASHINGTON—AII shades and va- 
rieties of milling, grain and feed in- 
dustry officials descended on Wash- 
ington, reflecting belated anxiety over 
the international wheat pact. Consid- 
eration of the pact has been taking 
place for months in official circles, 
but only eleventh hour realization of 
the probability of Senate approval 
brought top flight industry officials 





SIX-WAY NOURISHMENT — J. ©. Beaven (right), chairman of the 
Long Range Program Committee of the Millers National Federation, and 
V. H. Engelhard, chairman of the Members Service Committee, inspect 
a display which symbolizes the flour industry’s Long Range promotion 
program. ; 


By John Cipperly 


here to organize and prepare their 
opposition plans. 

Credit for much of the material 
used in preparing opposition. state- 
ments to the agreement must be 
given to Wallace W. Hyde of Cargill, 
Inc., and Charles E. Huntting of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. In every opposition 
statement to the agreement made to 
the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee can be found material that 
first appeared as the result of the 
Hyde-Huntting collaboration. 


“Sleepy-eyed Flock” 


The local shepherd of the milling 
trade, Herman Fakler, arrived at the 
hearing with a sleepy-eyed flock con- 
sisting of Atherton Bean, M. F. Mul- 
roy, C. Dean McNeal and Don A. 
Stevens, ready to give aid and com- 
fort to the chief industry spokesman, 
John L. Locke, new president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Sleepy-eyed is not an exaggeration, 
as the millers’ committee, working 
through the night, saw the sun come 
up over the White House just about 
the time the chief executive is report- 
ed to break bread. 

However, the nocturnal activities 
of the millers’ committee flowered 
splendidly when delivered by Mr. 
Locke, leading to the belief that pos- 
sibly millers work better after dark. 


A Touch of Drama 


There is more than a bit of the thes- 
pian in the new MNF boss. He took 
over the lines and delivered them to 
the committee in a manner which 
would have aroused the acclaim of 
many an old trooper. He held the at- 
tention of the committee and Jed it 
where witnesses usually cringe as an 
exalted senator asks.a question. 

During the Locke testimony, wise 
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old Sen. George looked up from his 
reading of the statement and eyed 
Mr. Locke seriously, indicating to 
observers that it was no longer a 
surety that the Georgia senator would 
approve the wheat pact without some 
serious soul searching. 

At the conclusion of the Locke tes- 
timony Sen. Lodge gave official 
thanks with more than the usual cold 
formality accorded other witnesses. 
It was observed that if the hearings 
had closed with the end of the Locke 
testimony it was more than an even 
chance that the committee would 
have reported the bill unfavorably. 


Man of Conviction 

While recent milling industry wit- 
nesses at congressional hearings have 
represented a very high level of in- 
telligence and histronic ability, in 
giving credit to industry spokesmen 
too much cannot be said about the 
feed industry’s Walter Berger, who 
brings to the witness stand an infec- 
tious degree of conviction and almost 
youth-like sincerity, which emphasizes 
his penetrating examination of the 
problem at hand. 

If the wheat pact is defeated the 
allied industries owe a ringing vote 
of thanks to these foregoing officials.. 


Though first praise must be given 
to the front stage actors who speak 
the lines—as, for example, Willem 
Schilthuis, executive vice president 
of the Continental Grain Co., who 
uttered the objections of the North 
American Grain Exporters Assn. to 
the wheat agreement, the behind-the- 
scenes activities of industry men like 
William F. Brooks of the National 
Grain Trade Council and Herman 
Fakler of MNF who coached and 
steered the industry representatives 
away from unsuspected traps and 
pitfalls. 


An Unconvincing Farmer 


Suppressed smiles greeted the close 
questioning of Philip Raymond 
O’Brien by Sen. Arthur Capper. Mr. 
O’Brien, who appeared as a surprise 
witness in opposition to the agree- 
ment, introduced himself as a farm- 
er. This introduction appeared to 
puzzle the Kansas senatorial patri- 
arch, who seemed to wonder at the 
farmer connotation and pressed Mr. 
O’Brien for further identification. 

Mr. O’Brien renewed his assertion 
of his farming interests but it seemed 
that he failed to convince Sen. Cap- 
per, who eyed him throughout his 
testimony as if trying to place the 
former Chicago Board of Trade head 
in some other connection. 


Sharp-Tongued Critics 
During the hearings the audience 
included sharp-tongued critics from 
the trade and government who freely 
expressed approval and disapproval 
after the close of each session. For 
the trade the critics included C. B. 
Crofton of Leval & Co., Inc., R. J. 
Barnes, president of the North Amer- 
ican Export Grain Assn. and head of 
the Tidewater Grain Co. of Philadel- 
phia; Weston B. Grimes and Wal- 

lace W. Hyde of Cargill, Inc. 
Interested spectators at the clos- 





ARMY BUYS 106,800 SACKS 
FOR JUNE-JULY 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot May 18 purchased 106,- 
800 sacks of 72% extraction wheat 
flour, packed in multiwalls for army 
export, June and July shipment. The 
prices paid were reported to equal 
$5.35 f.o.b. Kansas mills and $5.39 
f.o.b. Omaha. 
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ing session were Walter Scott of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Carl 
Bostrum of the big Chicago market 
and J. B. McClintock, new guiding 
hand of that miscellaneous group 
which heretofore has defied the 
genius of other capable leaders. 





Sen. Capehart 


(Continued from page 9) 


the amendment was not germane to 
the Miller bill, which would extend 
the powers of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to include seizure of con- 
taminated and adulterated foods 
which have passed into state jurisdic- 
tion after leaving interstate com- 
merce. He said the legislation pro- 
posed by the Morrison group should 
be covered in a separate bill. 

At Senate subcommittee hearings 
the Miller bill as it now stands was 
endorsed by G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting a large group of millers. 

The Morrison proposal would 
amend the Miller bill by providing 
that section 303A of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act be 
amended to read: “Any person who 
wilfully or with gross negligence vio- 
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Distributors Review Trade Needs 





QUALIFICATIONS OF FLOUR SALESMEN 
DISCUSSED AT ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


—_——- 
Problem of Interesting Young Men in Flour Distributing Careers 
Also Stressed at Meeting; Long Range Flour 
Promotion Program Described 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., and SIGURD O. WERNER 
of The Northwestern Miller Staff 


ST. LOUIS—The technical knowl- 
edge and other qualifications needed 
by flour salesmen and the problem 
of attracting young men to flour dis- 
tribution work were major topics dis- 





lates any of the provisions of Section 
301 shall be guilty, etc.” 

In a letter last week Mr. Morrison 
asked supporters of his proposal to 
solicit support from their senators 
for the amendment expected to be 
offered from the floor by Sen. Cape- 
hart. © 

The board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation considered 
the Morrison proposal prior to the 
annual convention of the federation 
in Chicago last week but took no 
action. 





FLOUR OUTPUT DURING MARCH 
TOTALS 21.8 MILLION SACKS 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, estimates that 21.8 mil- 
lion sacks of wheat flour were pro- 
duced in March, 4% more than the 
21 million sacks produced in Febru- 
ary but 20% less than the March, 
1947, output of 27.4 million sacks. 
Production was at the rate of only 
69% of capacity, the lowest. since 
June, 1946. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 49.6 million bush- 
els, as compared with 48 mililon bush- 
els in February. Offal production was 
placed at 416,000 short tons, against 
402,000 short tons the _ previous 
month. 

Stocks of wheat: flour in the hands 
of mills March 31 totaled 5 million 


sacks, compared with 5.9 million 
sacks at the end of 1947, a drop of 
15%. 

During the first nine months of 
the current crop year (July 1, 1947, 
to June 30, 1948) wheat flour pro- 
duction amounted to 216.1 million 
sacks, compared with 266.9 million 
sacks in the corresponding months of 
the 1946-47 crop year, a decrease of 
19%. 

The figures represent the output of 
approximately 1,100 flour mills, 425 of 
which report monthly to the census 
bureau, the rest annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 

Detailed statistics of flour produc- 
tion are contained in the accompany- 
ing table. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 


--Production—, 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour * 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 

Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 

1948— 
_., ae 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 

1947— 
December ...... 53,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
August ......... 59,619 25,936 497,920 
FEY cccccesecec 67,031 24,917 472,210 

1947— 
January ........ 64,675 27,906 556,350 
February ....... 67,162 24,714 491,480 
MaOPGh 166. cc8s< 63,301 27,423 545,630 
ADS  cccccccene 56,818 24,704 483,550 
BE scccccccccs 65,744 24.393 465,000 
POO Si Fersccpas 55,462 24,171 463,750 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as% of wheat of offal tion 


(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 12.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 $4.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.3 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.6 
1,157 $1.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


+The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under’ group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


cussed at the 29th annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, meeting at the Shera- 
ton-Coronado Hotel May 17-18. 

The distributors, representing 10 
affiliated associations, showed an en- 
thusiastic interest in the long range 
promotion program of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which was de- 
scribed by a representative of that 
organization. 

James R. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., told the 
group that a flour salesman should 
have a certain general information 
about milling processes but that a 
great amount of technical knowledge 
would be detrimental rather than use- 
ful. 

“Rarely does a buyer want to dis- 
cuss fine points of flour milling,” Mr. 
Mulroy pointed out. “The salesman 
must be primarily concerned with 
information that will help him make 
sales.” 

The salesman should know the 
main pieces of machinery in a mill 
and should keep up with current in- 
formation on flour and milling, but 
he should have confidence in tech- 
nical production people who make the 
product and he should sell the buyer 
on the ability and responsibility of 
these men, the speaker continued. 

Salesmen also should have at least 
a talking knowledge of baking and 
the principal problems of the baking 
industry, Mr. Mulroy said. This makes 
a definite tie-in with his flour product. 

W. P. Tanner of New York dis- 
cussed the future of flour distribu- 
tion for young men. Most men, he 
said, do not have talent to occupy 
high positions in business or govern- 
ment, and in sports or amusement 
fields only a few hit the jackpot. Re- 
ferring to survey made by the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
he said 93% of college graduates un- 
der 30 made less than $3,000. 

Nothing shows that other fields 
have more to offer than the flour dis- 
tributing industry, Mr. Tanner said. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
milling industry’s long range pro- 
gram, pointed out that in the next 
few years the millers will spend $2,- 
250,000 in an effort to check the de- 
cline in flour consumption. 

The convention passed a resolu- 
tion offering cooperation to the MNF 
in the promotion program. 

H. R. Diercks, St. Louis manager 
for Cargill, Inc., and past president 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
presented an instructive talk on the 
functions of the grain marketing sys- 
tem. The grain trade is fighting for 
its life, he said, after surviving a 
difficult year of attacks by critics. 

Earl E. Dusenberry, Des Moines, 
was elected president; Harry W. Lar- 
sen, Chicago, first vice president; 
Julius Zimmerman, St. Louis, second 
vice president, and W. G. Martin, 
New York, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS TAPERS OFF 


FOLLOWING RECENT INCREASE 


Buyers Hold to Small Purchases and Expect to Keep 
Inventories Light Until New Crop—High Millfeeds 
Make Quick Shipment Discounts Possible 


Flour trade the past week tapered 
off from the two previous weeks 
which were marked by stepped-up 
orders ahead of the averted railroad 
strike. Most bakers returned to their 
previous policy of buying only small 
lots for nearby needs, taking advan- 
tage of the discounts which mills are 
able to quote on quick shipment or- 
ders because of the favorable mill- 
feed credit. There are indications here 
and there of some medium to larger 
buyers possibly becoming interested 
in taking on forward needs, but for 
the most part, buyers cling to their 
bearish price ideas and indicate they 
will coast through until new crop 
developments are clearer. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion was not in the market during 
the past week. 


EXPORTERS WORK ON 
JUNE ALLOCATIONS 


Except for the details of finishing 
up second quarter Latin American 
bookings on licenses recently re- 
ceived, activity in export markets 
centers in June allocations. The Neth- 
erlands booked about 130,000 sacks 
May 13-14 in the range of $6.26@6.44, 
c. and f. Amsterdam. Norway pur- 
chased its June allocation at a re- 
ported range of $4.80@4.85, f.a.s. gulf. 
Sweden, Portugal and the Nether- 
lands East Indies have yet to buy. 
Some inquiry for sales to Ireland de- 
veloped. Turkey withdrew previous 
inquiries for bids on a 97% extrac- 
tion flour and was rumored to be 
asking the USDA for a replacement 
with wheat. Second quarter licenses 
for Brazil still are awaited by mill- 
ers, but otherwise the current crop 
year’s export business is practically 
completed. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW DECREASE 


Sales in the Southwest dropped to 
only 24% of capacity as domestic 
buying interest dropped to the low- 
est point in several weeks. The book- 
ings compared with 89% the preced- 
ing week and 41% a year ago. The 
majority of bakers have their May 
needs covered and only occasional 
scattered cars now are expected. June 
bookings are lagging. Hope for lower 
prices is firmly implanted in the av- 
erage baker and there is little likeli- 
hood of forward flour bookings in im- 
portant volume until new crop dis- 
counts are available for hope for such 
is abandoned. Inventories and book- 
ings still are being kept at rock bot- 
tom. Family trade is equally. dull, 
with scarcely any June business on 
millers’ books, although some inquiry 
is developing for this shipment. 
About the only export activity is that 
centered in June allocations of Euro- 
pean claimant nations. Shipping di- 
rections remain high and mills con- 
tinue to show good running time. 
Kansas City plants ran five days last 
week. 


SMALL SPRING SALES 
TOTAL 67% 


Spring wheat flour business con- 
tinues mostly in small-sized orders 
from bakers operating on a hand-to- 
mouth inventory basis. One large 


chain baker was reported to be in- 
quiring for June-July requirements of 
spring and winter wheat flour, but 
early this week had not put the deal 
through. The total of the small-lot or- 
ders aggregated 67% of capacity, 
against 66.7% the previous week and 
39.4% a year ago. Mills are able to 
quote lower prices for quick ship- 
ment than they are for 120 days 
ahead, due to the current high mill- 
feed credit, but even so, bakers and 
family distributors continue to take 
only moderate amounts. Shipping di- 
rections on old orders picked up a 
little last week and the outlook for 
running time this week is a little 
better. 


EASTERN SALES DROP 
TO A TRICKLE 


Family flour sales at Buffalo are 
improved, but sales to bakers con- 
tinue to lag. Bakers are booking 
flour only for nearby needs, due in 
part to a feeling of uncertainty over 
price trends and in part to the in- 
ability of some to finance larger con- 
tracts because of the high costs of 
other ingredients. Some of the fam- 
ily sales were stimulated by fear of 
the railroad strike. Trade in the 
metropolitan New York market has 
slowed to a light trickle. Small lots 
for immediate or May shipment, di- 
vided among springs and hard win- 
ters have comprised all of the busi- 
ness of the past week. 

In an attempt to stimulate flour 
buying, some Boston sellers offered 
supplies at price concessions, but 
even this failed to attract the inter- 
est of buyers. Bakers continue to 
book only sufficient flour to continue 
operations. Purchases are being held 
to the minimum by flour buyers at 
Philadelphia, reflecting a belief that 
lower prices are in prospect. Jobbers 
and mill representatives believe that 
bakers are likely to continue their 
hand-to-mouth buying practice for an 
extended period. Single and mixed 


cars continue as the principal type 
of business in the Pittsburgh area, 
with bakers stating that they are 
awaiting the new crop before taking 
hold of forward positions. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Flour trade continues indifferent 
at Chicago, with only one- and two- 
car purchases reported. Only occa- 
sionally are larger amounts sold. 
Shipping directions are fair to good. 
Family flour sales are scattered and 
small. Flour bookings at St. Louis 
are for car lots only, with buyers 
showing no confidence in present 
prices. Bakers are willing to wait and 
see what prospects are for the new 
crop before making bookings for fu- 
ture shipment. Demand is excellent 
for spring wheat clears. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
LIMITED 

Bookings beyond 30 days are few 
and far between in the Southeast. 
Old contracts have about been com- 
pleted, yet buyers show reluctance 
to purchase more than immediate 
needs. A number of sales are report- 
ed at under market quotations. New 
Orleans handlers report that flour 
sales remain on the restricted basis. 
Most orders are confined to fill-ins 
and 30-day shipment contracts, with 
an occasional sale through June. 

California reports indicate a de- 
crease in family flour sales from the 
brisk volume of recent weeks, but 
orders still are better than normal. 
Bakery buying is light, with users 
coasting along on supplies obtained 
in the recent flurry prior to the 
threatened rail strike. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
SHORT OF WHEAT 
Diminishing supplies of wheat 
available to Canadian prairie mills is 
hitting many of the smaller plants, 
although there has been no difficulty 
in securing flour supplies for the do- 
mestic trade from the larger mills, 
according to Vancouver advices. Re- 
ports from Alberta are that more 
and more mills are being forced to 
curtail operations or cease altogether 
because of the reduced wheat sup- 
plies. Domestic flour demand has 
shown a fair: improvement recently 





Durum Granulars Trade Still Light; 
Mill Backlogs Show Some Reduction 


Durum granulars trade continues 
of the same character evident in re- 
cent months. New bookings are held 
to small amounts for earby needs, 
while those macaroni manufacturers 
with old orders on the books con- 
tinue to order them out at a fair 
rate. Mills have been able to operate 
at better than: three-fourths of ca- 
pacity for some time, but the back- 
log of unfilled orders has been re- 
duced during the recent period of 
quiet new buying and unless there 
is a pick-up, future running time may 
not hold up so well. 

Domestic macaroni and noodle de- 
mand has picked up a little in the 
past two weeks, but export business 
has been curtailed by the limits on 
export licenses controlled by the Of- 
fice of International Trade. 

The durum wheat situation re- 
mains firm, with the trading basis 
at Minneapolis switched to the July 
future last week. Choice milling 


types were quoted 65c over the July- 
May 15, and mills were quoting 
durum granular at $6.40 sack, bulk 

Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 15, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $2.94@2.98 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 2.94@2.98 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 2.93@2.97 
1 Durum or better ........e-e08- 2.56@ 2.96 
2 Durum or better .........ee08. 2.56 @2.96 
3 Durum or better ..........5e+ 2.55 @2.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
May 9-15 ...... 10 *219,108 86 
Previous week . 11 227,654 89 
April 25-May 1. 11 211,523 82 
Year ago ...... 12 128,747 oe 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 15, 1948 ............ 10,946,834 
July 1-May 17, 1947 .........655 8,545,792 


*Preliminary. 
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and business now is reported better 
than for several months. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 183,556 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,766,- 
095 sacks, compared with 3,582,539 
the previous week and 3,787,223 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,908,936 and three years ago, 3,741,- 
125. Production increased 61,055 
sacks*in the Southwest over a week 
ago, 106,557 at Buffalo and 49,992 in 
the central and southeastern states. 
Production declined 26,915 sacks in 
the Northwest and 7,133 on the North 
Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN BARELY STEADY; 
HEAVY FEEDS STRONG 


Bran on May 17 showed signs of 
easiness from peak levels late last 
week, but even so was not much 
changed from the values of May 10. 
The flaky offal seems to be in a pe- 
riod of narrow trading, with spot 
demand urgent one day and dull the 
next. Offerings from mills and job- 
bers remain on the light side, how- 
ever, so that no real pressure develops 
even when demand is quiet. Very few 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin-— 
istration, stood at 278.8 as of 
May 11, down about .3 point 
for the week. The feed grain 
index was 320, down 2.9 points. 











users care to extend purchases be- 
yond near-by needs, due to the sub- 
stantial discounts talked of on all 
June shipments. 

The heavier feeds on the other 
hand are exceptionally strong, with 
Minneapolis prices up $4@5 ton from 
a week ago. Mixer demand for mid- 
dlings for pig and sow rations has 
cleaned up the spot market and the 
interest is beginning to expand in 
midds that can be shipped within the 
next three weeks to a month. As a 
result, the discounts for June are 
not as wide as in the case of bran. 

Midds in Minneapolis are now sell- 
ing at premiums of $8@10 over bran 
and the spread in the Southwest is 
as much as $11.50. 

No improvement in demand was 
shown for formula feed in the South- 
west this week. Volume of sales was 
fair at most points, but it was termed 
as slow at a few. At any rate, demand 
did not fall off and held to the fair 
pace which has characterized the last 
few weeks. 

Sales of formula feed in the North- 
west this week have tapered off from 
the rather active volume of the 10 
days prior to the threatened rail 
strike. Users and distributors appar- 
ently have decided to use up the 
stocks purchased instead of building 
up inventories. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE CAUSES $250,000 LOSS . 

MEMPHIS—A fire believed started 
by a dust explosion destroyed large 
part of the soybean processing and 
formula feed plant of Arkansas Mills, 
Inc., West Memphis, Ark., May /7,. 
with loss of about $250,000, partially 





insured. 
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Wheat Prices Close Week 
Virtually Unchanged 


New Crop Developments Fail to Bring Any Pricewise Effects— 
Old Crop Situation Eased by Less Urgent Buying by CCC 


Although .showing firmness at 
times because of the tight delivery 
situation in the expiring May future, 
wheat prices early this week are 
practically the same as a week ago. 
The new crop situation developed 
nothing in the way of news to affect 
values in the July and September po- 
sitions, and even the May tightness 
disappeared when the Commodity 
Credit Corp. ceased buying wheat in 
an in-store position about the middle 
of the week. The withdrawal of the 
government competition for cash 
wheat supplies materially relieved 
the apprehension over sufficient spot 
grain to fulfill futures contracts 
which will be outstanding on the last 
day of trading May 22. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets May 17 were: Chicago— 
May $2.45% @2.45%, July $2.32% @ 
2.32%, September $2.31@2.31%4, De- 
cember: $2:31%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.43%, July $2.34%, September 
$2.27% ; Kansas City—May $2.32% @ 
$2.33%, July $2.23%@2.23%, Sep- 
tember $2.22%. 


First New Wheat in Texas 

Reports from interior points in 
Kansas indicated. a marked increase 
in farmer selling of wheat now held 
in country elevators. Even though 
the new crop in that state has no 
chance of equalling last year’s 
bumper and may even turn out some- 
what below normal, it is evident that 
the harvest rush only six weeks from 
now will demand storage space to 
handle. Indicative of this are reports 
that the first of the 1948 winter 
wheat crop was harvested May 12 
near Olney, Texas. The field from 
which the grain was harvested av- 
eraged about 12 bu. to the acre. The 
wheat showed test weight of 60 lb., 
with 14.5% moisture and drew a bid 
of $2.12 bu. from the local elevator. 
Cutting in that area will be general 
this week. 


Ample New Supplies Seen 

Prospects at the first of May were 
for a wheat crop this season of 
around 1,117.5 million bushels. Crop 
conditions May 1 indicated a winter 
wheat crop of: 845.5 million bushels. 
If average yields are otbained on the 
spring wheat crop, about 272 million 
bushels would result. This estimated 
production would be only a little un- 
der the average utilization of the 5- 
year period 1942-46. Milling require- 
ments during the past 5 years have 
averaged only a little over 600 mil- 
lion bushels, including wheat milled 
for flour for export and relief pur- 
poses. Exports of wheat as grain 
amounted to 273 million bushels in 
the peak year 1945-46, but averaged 
only 150 million bushels during the 
5-year period. Seed and feed require- 
ments in recent years have been 
relatively large and averaged about 
360 million bushels. In addition to this, 
small quantities have been used in 
the production of alcohol. Based on 
the May 1 prospects and the probable 
carry-over from the 1947 crop, it 
would appear that wheat supplies for 
the 1948-49 season would be equal 
to the average utilization of the past 
5 years and leave a moderate carry- 
over at the end of the season. 


High Protein Springs Lose 
Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
neapolis 


were irregular, ordinary 


kinds holding about steady, while 
high protein lots lost considerable 
ground. Receipts were larger as ship- 
pers hurried in supplies ahead of 
what looked like a rail tie-up a week 
ago. The ordinary types were in good 
demand from Duluth elevators and 
shippers presumably to apply on CCC 
contracts. Milling demand was not 
aggressive enough to maintain high 
protein values. At the close of the 
week ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted 2@6¢ over Minne- 
apolis May. Twelve protein brought 
O@1¢ over ordinary, 13% 9¢ over, 
14% 15¢ over and 16% 31¢ over ordi- 
nary. Minneapolis arrivals increased 
to 1,239 cars, while Duluth unloaded 
1,039 cars. The CCC bought liberally 
on some days at 17¢ over Minneapolis 
May, basis in store at Duluth. Durum 
trading was switched to the July fu- 
ture, with choice kinds quoted at 61 
@65¢ over that delivery. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 15: 

Heavy DNS 60 lb. ........ $2.48% @2.52% 


- 


ee: Ug eee 2.47% @2.51% 
1 DNS 68 Ib. ..... ce eeeeess 2.47% @2.51% 
S BPP OT BA ce sccccccnvcene 2.46% @2.50% 
ee 8 eee 2.44% @2.49% 
S BO GN Wiwccccrcceccee 2.43% @2.48% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% O0@1¢, 13% 9¢, 14% 16¢, 15% 
25¢, 16% 33¢. 


K. C. Premiums Easier 


Weakness in cash wheat premiums 
developed at Kansas City following 
withdrawal of the CCC from pur- 
chases of wheat in-store for May de- 
livery at Kansas City. The agency had 
been taking moderate amounts daily 
at a price of 9¢ under Chicago May, 
better than a Kansas City futures de- 
livery basis. Premiums weakened 
when the CCC abandoned buying in 
this position May 15, although the 
agency continued its buying on a 
Gulf basis at 7¢ over Chicago May. 
A steady decline continued through- 
out the week on milling quality, 12% 
protein losing 1¢ and 13% 2@3¢. The 
range for 12% protein was 3@7%¢ 
over and 13% 6@20¢ over. Ordinary 
showed slight weakness, too, at 3¢ 
over. Light flour demand and 
low unfilled order balances kept mills 
inactive as buyers. Spotted merchan- 
dising and storage buying absorbed 
most of the limited offerings. At in- 
terior terminals, receipts of wheat 
picked up noticeably and there was a 
general enlargement of price fixing 
on storage wheat. The latter is ex- 
pected to step up this week if the 
May-July spread reverses the widen- 
ing trend of the past week. Much of 
the strength in May was generated 
by apprehension among May shorts 
that CCC buying on a May in-store 
basis would squeeze the futures. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 15, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.36 @2.87 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.351% @2.86 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.35 @2.85 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.84 
No. 1 Red .....+- ert res 2.36 @2.43% 
i EE 5 scp t.ne v0.0 6.06: 600 6 
No. 3 Red ..... * erccrcccs Bee 2.42% 
ae = errr ris ee - 2.34% @2.42 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling May 
17 at $2.52%@2.53% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 1¢ premium. Export in- 
quiry was good, but milling demand 
was light. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expresed 


in percentages: 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central and Southeast 


North Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. 
*Preliminary. 














May 9-15, Previous May 11-17, May 12-18, May 13-19, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
*798,971 825,866 876,042 606,840 912,323 
1,490,922 1,429,867 1,406,694 1,004,082 968,966 
*561,927 455,370 592,942 514,950 §23,334 
Wile ees *582,042 532,050 526,851 422,664 607,169 
setbe oe *332,233 339,366 384,694 360,400 402,461 
3,766,095 3,582,539 3,787,223 2,908,936 3,414,253 
output 69 69 ~ 67 67 70 


Crop year flour production 











Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to———7" 
May May May May 
9-15, Previous 11-17, 12-18, 13-19, May 15, May 17, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 76 79 &4 54 92 39,333,760 43,812,362 
Southwest ...... 96 92 92 69 93 67,723,545 66,403,759 
BULlale «.cssscs 93 75 99 86 87 22,988,341 23,828,936 
Central and Ss. E. 76 72 67 56 77 24,837,140 24,990,275 
No. Pacific Coast 85 87 108 96 98 15,027,927 16,172,356 
Totals ...66: 86 83 88 70 91 169,910,713 175,207,688 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
May 9-15 ...... 376,920 326,476 87 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 322,622 86 Mew S486 -cvciss 378,960 *298,149 79 
Year ago ....... 367,920 331,537 90 Previous week .. 378,960 316,863 84 
Ee i a 209,220 4 (2 ae 378,360 341,928 90 
Ten-year WEE 6 coco cscs oc:00%0-0% 72 Two years ago .. 360,360 236,400 6s 
Five-year Average .....csceresvece 73 
Wichita ™ n . 
Ten-year A@Verage ......eeeeseceece 66 
May 9-15 ...... 118,800 106,796 90 *Prelimi 
Previous week .. 118,800 96,285 81 Pony 
Year ago ....... 118,800 97,756 82 r Siti , ‘ a 
Two years ago .. 112,800 101,306 90 Principal inte rior mills in Minnesota, in- 
4 . cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVeTABe ....-eereecesees 80 Montane and lowa: 
TOM-YOAF AVETAGS 2c sccgecvccccscce 74 . w - mn Pet 
eekly flour ct. ac- 
u 9-15 anon 94.220 9 capacity output _ tivity 
OF B0B ccccce 2 »22 ae - 2 en 
Previous week .. 100,200 98,637 x: tigger aaaee. | eeeee 76 
Year ago ....... 100,200 90,935 91 Previous week .. 666,600 509,023 76 
Two years ago .. 84,600 71,041 84 TOGP OHO cc ivi. 667,800 534,114 86 
Five-year Average ......eceeeecees 84 Two years ago .. 667,800 381,440 57 
TOR-VOGP GVETARS occ ccccccccccsses 82 WEWG-PORP GVOTAMO 66.066 6060 ccccees 62 
TON-VORF AVETABOS occ ccccccccscccee 64 


55 Representative Mills 
Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


May 9-15 


Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years aga .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


and Salina: 
964,680 
964,680 
944,280 
894,660 


963,430 100 
912,323 95 
886,466 94 

22,515 70 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 


Kentucky, 


Michigan, 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


May 9-15 


Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years ago .. 
Five-year ‘average - 
Ten-year average 


*Preliminary. 


May 9-15 


Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
741,366 *582,042 76 
767,766 532,050 72 
791,766 526,851 67 
754,756 422,664 57 

BUFFALO 
604,200 *561,927 93 
604,200 455,370 75 
601,200 592,942 99 
600,600 514,950 86 


*Preliminary. 


Indiana, 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 9-1f5 . 243,000 
Previous week .. 243,000 
V@QOPF OBO occecee 223,320 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output _ tivity 
*221,076 , 91 
224,067 92 
233,037 104 
232,114 103 
82 

71 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 9-15 ...... 146,400 
Previous week .. 146,400 
ZOOP BBO  v6-00 00 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,200 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


output 
111,157 
115,299 
151,657 
128,286 


tivity 
76 

79 
113 
96 

87 

76 





feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minmésota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 





-—Bouthwest* -—Northwest*—,. -——Buffalot— -Combined**—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

May 9-15 ......- 30,191 1,377,194 $15,315 764,151 $10,520 453,656 56,026 2,591,001 
Previous week . 28,955 15,705 9,152 53,812 
Two weeks ago. 29,362 14,071 8,698 62,131 

BOGE. coccesesces 28,486 1,286,775 16,796 66,759 11,410 457,970 56,692 2,511,504 

BEOe Suatesvsé . 15,563 1,142,457 9,406 64,782 7,982 457,153 32,951 ,364,392 

pe ee ee 19,622 1,052,870 18,475 57,120 10,598 453,643 55,314 344,598 

BOGE, onwvis be cets 23,018 1,131,681 13,836 73,837 9,018 446,469 45,872 2,251,987 

Five-yr. average 23,376 1,198,195 14,765 44,525 9,901 453,780 49,371 ,412,296 

*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. {Preliminary. 
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CORN MILLERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


—<>— 
S. H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, 
Inc., Named President; Experts 
Discuss Mill Sanitation 


CHICAGO—The annual convention 
of the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, held at the Sheraton Hotel May 
10, set a record high in attendance 
with more than 100 registering for 
the event. S. H. Werner, Illinois Ce- 
real Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill., was elect- 
ed president, succeeding R. C. Huth, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

A symposium dealing with mill and 
product sanitation was a feature of 
the convention, with James A. Gwinn, 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., as moderator. Dr. R. T. Cotton, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Manhattan, Kansas; James J. 
Mullen, General Foods Corp., Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; W. M. Tinkham, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; T. F. Win- 
burn, Industrial Fumigant Co., Kan- 
sas City, and George B. Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
made up the panel of experts who 
discussed the various phases of sani- 
tation. 

Mr. Gwinn, reporting for the fed- 
eration’s technical committee, said 
that much improvement in sanitation 
practices in corn mills has been ob- 
tained since formation of the com- 
mittee in 1946. He said that the only 
handicap for more progress is a lack 
of material for equipment manufac- 
turers, who, because of the shortages, 
are finding it difficult to fill all or- 
ders. Mr. Gwinn also recommended 
that the name of the committee be 
changed to that of the sanitation 
committee. 

The panel experts answered ques- 
tions on cleaning grain, fumigating, 
use of impact machines, rodent elim- 
ination, vacuum cleaning systems in 
mills, and many others. It was the 
opinion that washing corn was better 
than dry scouring, although neither 
method alone would do a complete 
job. One member said that he has 
used as much as 25 gal. of water to 
a bushel, and has been able to re- 
move 80% of the extraneous matter 
in laboratory tests and 50% in tests 
on the mill. 

Mr. Huth, in his presidential ad- 
dress, said that the outlook for the 
coming year was “far from encour- 
aging,”’ because of the grain conser- 
vation program, export allocations 
and the threat of another war. He 
said that buyers are going to other 
products, due to high prices and cited 
per capita consumption figures for 
corn products to demonstrate the de- 
cline. The figures supplied by Mr. 
Huth were: 24 lb. in 1941, 23 lb. aver- 
age for the 1936-39 period, in con- 
trast to a 17-lb. per capita figure 
for 1947. 

Mr. Huth gratefully acknowledged 
the performance of the federation’s 
secretary, Harry Hunter, and said 
that with the increased Washington 
activities of the organization, more 
funds would be required to carry on 
the work. 

Reports were submitted by the va- 
rious committees. The white corn 
committee reported on its promo- 
tional activities and said that it was 
“very much encouraged” about the 
future supply of white corn, adding 
that “now is the time to put forth 
even greater effort.” 

The board of directors recommend- 
ed that the convention endorse and 
give active support to the group of 
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wheat flour and corn millers who are 
working for a revision of the Miller 
amendment to the Pure Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 to pro- 
vide that criminal action against vio- 
lators shall. require proof of willful 
intent or gross negligence. 

Officers and directors elected for 
the coming year are: 

S. H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, 
Inc., Paris, Ill., president; C. R. Mar- 
tin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
first vice president; R. B. Evans, 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
second vice president; R. C. Huth, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, treasurer; Harry Hunter, 
Chicago, secretary. 

Directors elected include: J. J. Mul- 
len, General Foods Corp., Kankakee, 
Tll.; C. M. Cross, Decatur (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., Inc.; G. K. Crutchfield, Knox 
Crutchfield, Lynnwood, Va.; T. K. 
Fahy, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, 
N.Y.; A. B. Forbes, Forbes Bros. Co., 
Topeka, Kansas; E. H. Humphreys, 
Humphreys Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Howard Lauhoff, Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill.; R. C. Miner, Miner- 
Hillard Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; E. W. 
Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas; Frank Sorensen, Kellogg 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; A. E. Udell; Kel- 
logg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; J. F. 
Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann Milling 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; W. H. Wil- 
liams, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and James A. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. 
& Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS RILEY FEED CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Jesse R. Faulcon- 
er, former manager of the Kansas 
City office of Ward-Steed Co., Chi- 
cago, will join the Riley Feed Co., 
Kansas City, June 1, it was announced 
last week by Howard Riley. 








Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


the nation and the corn crop pros- 
pect uncertain, Mr. Berger stated 
that there was no limit to the pos- 
sible wheat export subsidy require- 











S. H. Werner 


HEADS CORN MILLERS—S. H. 
Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., 
Paris, Ill., was elected president of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
group in Chicago May 10. Mr. Wer- 
ner succeeded R. C. Huth, Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, as the 
federation’s head. 


ments under the agreement terms if 
the corn crop failed. Previously gov- 
ernment witnesses had estimated that 
the total amount of subsidy involved 
would not exceed $55 million on the 
basis of current wheat prices. 

Although grain cooperative wit- 
nesses had endorsed the agreement 
and urged its adoption by the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Berger discounted that testi- 
mony with startling emphasis when 
he revealed that two of the largest 
eastern farm cooperatives, the East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange and 
the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration, Inc., had authorized him to 
offer their complete opposition to the 
international wheat agreement pro- 
posal. 

Senator Becomes Doubtful 


The appearance of Mr. Locke be- 
fore the committee brought into qpes- 
tion a number of basic points which 
government witnesses had previously 
dismissed as of little substance. The 
sharp Locke challenge to these points 
caused arching of eyebrows on the 
senate side of the bench and fol- 
lowing the Locke testimony Sen. Wal- 
ter George (D., Ga.), who previ- 
ously had told The Northwestern 
Miller that he generally favored this 
type of agreement as a means of dis- 
posing of burdensome agricultural 
surpluses, said that he was impressed 
by the character of the testimony 
and that he was not decided as to 
what position he would take at this 
time. He said that he believed that 
price was a stubborn factor in any 
agreement and he anticipated that 
when prices reached the low point 
of the range provided trouble could 
be expected. On that score he appears 
to question the reasonableness of the 
agreement. 

When Mr. Locke told the commit- 
tee that the International Wheat 
Agreement transferred to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council decisions which 
normally are felt to be the sole per- 
ogative of Congress he cast the first 
bombshell into a complacent gov- 
ernment case. Norris E. Dodd, under 
secretary of agriculture, had previ- 
ously told Sen. Lodge that the func- 
tions of the wheat council were pure- 
ly reportorial or record-keeping. 

Primarily, Mr. Locke stated the al- 
leged veto power of the U.S. voting 
membership on the wheat council 
is incorrect and only concerns three 
aspects of the agreement. Even this 
veto power would be lost or reduced 
if the two nonmember nations to the 
wheat agreement, Argentina and 
Russia were to be later admitted 
as members. 

Pointing up his criticism that the 
U.S. Congress will surrender its initi- 
ative to an international body in 
such important matters as agricul- 
tural policy he cited the section of 
the agreement which says that “the 
contracting governments undertake 
not to operate internal agricultural 
and price policies in such a way as 
to impede the free movement of 
prices between the maximum and 
minimum levels of the agreement.” 

How, Mr. Locke asked the com- 
mittee, can this nation subscribe to 
such a program when it is about 
to announce a wheat purchase pro- 
gram with a probable minimum price 
about $2.23 bu. at Kansas City as 
compared with the wheat agreement 
maximum price of $1.85 at the same 
market. 

The government contention that 
the subsidy requirement possible un- 
der the agreement could be held 
at $55 million was sharply challenged 
by both Mr. Locke and Mr. Berger. 
The MNF president asserted that 
subsidies would not only be necessary 
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when the world wheat price was 
above the $2 maximum provided in 
the five-year freeze period of the 
agreement, but it would also be nec- 
essary at the minimum price level. 
At that point Mr. Locke declared it 
would be necessary to subsidize the 
American farmer. Trade estimates of 
the size of the subsidy required to 
fulfill this nation’s part of the wheat 
agreement run as high as $150 mil- 
lion annually. The Locke answer to 
subsidy is to provide an environment 
wherein private trade can operate 
freely to market the surplus wheat 
production of this nation. 


No Brake to Bi-lateral Agreements 


Oné of the prime factors of the 
government case for the agreement 
—that the adoption of it will halt a 
trend to bi-lateral agreements for 
sales of wheat between exporting 
and importing countries—was the ob- 
ject of the MNF fire. Mr. Locke said 
that “this is not true.” And this 
brought the senate committee to at- 
tention. He declared that the alterna- 
tive to ratification is not many bi- 
lateral agreements but “free trad- 
ing by free men driven by the in- 
centive of free enterprise, the policy 
of which the U. S. government is 
the great champion of the world. 
Furthermore, the U.S. as the para- 
mount commercial power of the 
world and with the great influence of 
the ECA funds which it is furnish- 
ing can certainly block bi-lateral 
agreements on wheat if it chooses 
to do so.” 

The appearance of Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Berger and the efforts of William 
F. Brooks of the National Grain 
Trade Council are beginning to make 
themselves felt in Senate chambers in 
regard to this agreement. Last week 
it seemed that the facile arguments 
for the’ adoption of the agreement 
would carry, but since the educa- 
tional efforts of these men and their 
organizations have been weighed in 
the balance the outlook is now 
changed to a point where an easy 
government victory is doubtful. 


Admits Little Publicity 


During the testimony of Mr. Dodd, 
he admitted that the agreement 
proposal had been given very little 
publicity. The appearance of opposi- 
tion witnesses with a searching anal- 
ysis of the pact leaves the outcome 
in doubt in the minds of the senators 
sitting as the committee on the prop- 
osition. 

However, despite the new look 
which these men have given to the 
outcome, it remains the consensus 
that the trade opposition can not re- 
lax its efforts until the final vote 
is taken on the Senate floor. Although 
Sen. George has expressed some 
question over the utility of this 
agreement it must be remembered 
that he represents the cotton inter- 
ests, which have generally favored 
this type of proposal to move cotton 
surpluses. 

Sen. Lodge, who questioned wit- 
nesses last week from editorial ma- 
terial from The Northwestern Mill- 
er, told this publication that he had 
an open mind on the question. 

Sen. Lodge asked USDA officials 
to provide him .with comparative fig- 
ures on the cost of subsidy opera- 
tions under the wheat agreement 
and the cost of acreage restrictive 
controls and the ECA program. One 
of the general trade criticisms of 
the agreement has been that the 
wheat agreement was unnecessary, 
since this government was, under 
ECA, contracting to provide approxi- 
mately all the wheat exports that 
would be involved in the wheat pact. 
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“Watson, I’ve Found it! 
.-- THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 


The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our : 
own “Sherlock Holmes’’ crew on a constant 
watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 


Se 


Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 


needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” 
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A Worp FROM 
THE TOWN CRIER 


E have known a great 

many flour jobbers for a 
long, long time. We’ve seen 
some of them put over a 
“smart buy” on various occa- 
sions, but our observation is 
that the steadiest long run suc- 
cesses are made by those mer- 
chants who insist first and 
foremost. on merchandising 
one brand of flour that gives 
them the best sales results. 
And these merchants are 
typical TOWN CRIER en- 


thusiasts. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 


12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 
Mills at Kansas City, Mo., 
Newton, Kans., Blackwell, JOHN W. CAIN, President 


ee GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
Seen Si T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 23 Buying Stations in ss eo _ 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri =e 
an tee be R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 


e PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS JI. G. P TER, Milk part 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons ns —_ : — = 


Daily JULIO H, VALDES, Export Dept. 


sILLING (0, 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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The Flour Brokerage 


Problem 
re) 


As all who are at all familiar with 
the flour brokerage problem realize, 
that industry is and for a long time 
has been in a very difficult position. 
The cost of doing business has gone 
up far higher than has brokers’ in- 
comes. We do not have to go into de- 
tail about these costs, as they are 


well known to all. The major oppor- 
tunity brokers have had for any in- 
creased income has been through a 
larger volume of sales. 

Recently we received the following 
pertinent comment about this prob- 
lem from a reputable and conserva- 
tive broker, who has served the ma- 
jority of his mill connections for a 
great many years: 

“With another round of wage in- 
creases coming upon the country, 


which again means higher operating 
costs for all, it will be necessary for 
the flour broker to secure a higher 
fee for his services. It is something 
for the small and medium size flour 
miller to ponder seriously, for where 
can the miller find a more economical 
method to market his product?” 
There is much merit in this com- 
ment. Brokers afford averaged sized 
mills an _ efficient and economical 
means of distribution. They must be 





Best 


Best of 


top-rank brokers 


D O'BZIzyyY 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


for more.” 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


EFAIZO JU RT MAAWLLZS7 TN < 








‘There's no such thing as 
push-button flour selling. The 
only way a jobber can make 
sales that will stick and build 
a permanent business is to 
work at it every day. I always 
remember that when I hear 
of some fancy kind of trick 
scheme for trading flour. I 
do know, though, that any 
jobber who does his level 
best to sell will find that 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST will back him 
with just the finest kind of 
top notch flour quality. That 
way there is no waste motion. 
New customers come back 











= aimee Sts 














able to operate at a profit. Without 
them we do not know how such mills 
would remain in business, for the 
majority of them cannot afford to 
pay direct salesmen to sell their en- 
tire output. Brokers are an extreme- 
ly important part of the flour milling 
and distributing industry, and they 
cannot be permitted to slip out of 
the picture, especially from the mills’ 
standpoint. 


A Serious Distributing 


Problem 
re) 


For some time we have noticed an 
increasing number of flour distribut- 
ing organizations turning more’ and 
more to other types of supplies for 
bakers. These include both ingre- 
dients and equipment. In a few in- 
stances these organizations ‘were 
among the largest flour distributing 
houses in their territories. Recently 
we received a letter from one such 
firm in which the following comment 
was made: 


“While it is possible that we may 
again go after the flour business at 
some future date, our company has 
been very apathetic, due to the unat- 
tractive mark-ups possible in direct 
competition with local —— mill 
branches, as well as the risk involved 
in connection with possible inventory 
losses handling flour at present 
prices.” 

This is, of course, an old problem, 
and one for which no solution has 
been found, especially in the larger 
markets. It is regrettable, however, 
from the standpoint of the milling 
industry at large, that reputable dis- 
tributing houses, such as the one in 
question, are going out of the flour 
business, for they have provided a 
contact between millers and _ the 
smaller users of their products which 
simply cannot be replaced. Possibly 
a mutually satisfactory solution to 
this problem will be found before it 
is entirely too late. 


Watch This Trend 
° 


Flour distributors in large indus- 
trial centers should watch carefully 
any trend toward establishing large 
consumer cooperative super markets 
in their centers. One such market is 
said to be operating very successfully 
in Pontiac, Mich. Low prices, of 
course, are the chief appeal, and sales 
efforts are largely directed toward 
union members. 

This market is said to be located 
in a low rent area, merchandise is 
limited to fast moving lines, goods 
are displayed in the cartons in which 
they arrived, and sales costs per dol- 
lar are said to be a record low. We 
have seen many consumer movements 
come and go, but at the same time 
they should be watched carefully by 

(Continued on page 38) 
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MANKATO 


HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“It is our intention that every business trans- 
action shall be so satisfactory that it will 
be a real pleasure to do business with us. We 
are human; we employ a good many people; 
any one may make a mistake, but if there 
is anything unpleasant or unsatisfactory 
please advise us so we may make it right.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


“Synonymous with Honest Milling” 


MOTHER HUBBARD ‘HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
ISPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 

















100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


For many years SUNNY KANSAS 
has distinguished itself for good 


































baking results . . . results that built 


fine business for many flour jobbers. 


For the future, too SUNNY 


KANSAS will reflect that same 
production skill in helping other 


flour distributors achieve greater 


sales volume. 


os 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA - KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL “ 


renamed | 












EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 








E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. Montreal, Ceneda 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are beld Z leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia 
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500 Grain Men 
Trained in 26 
Variety Schools 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The series of 
26 wheat variety identification 
schools held in Texas and Oklahoma 
was completed recently. Keats E. So- 
der, director of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Program, said 
that beginners learned how to dis- 
tinguish between Chiefkan types, 
Early Blackhull, Triumph, and Ten- 
marq-Turkey types. 

Of approximately 500 students, 408 
were awarded certificates as “Pri- 
mary Selectors.” Those who attended 
the two-day state schools and learned 
to identify Pawnee, Wichita and Co- 
manche in addition to proving that 
they could identify different varieties 
of wheat mill mixes within a practi- 
cal degree of accuracy were listed as 
“Qualified Selectors,” with 58 earn- 
ing this type of certificate. 

Only eight of the 500 students qual- 
ified as “Expert Selectors” by identi- 
fying 30 single kernels as to variety, 
and in addition, identifying the vari- 
eties in a large number of different 
mill mixes. These experts included 
the instructors, Frederic T. Dines of 
Tex-O-Kan Milling Co., Amarillo, and 
R. H. Jordan, grain inspector, Okla- 
homa City, as well as James Dean, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Kingfish- 
er, Okla.; Edward Granstaff, Union 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, Enid; 
Richard Wilbur, Enid (Okla.) Eleva- 
tor Corp.; R. B. Dare, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; Roy Oswalt, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
and Keats E. Soder. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PROCESSORS WIN 
CHARTER FROM A. F. OF L. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe national exec- 
utive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor voted May 12 to make 
the American Federation of Grain 
Processors an autonomous union, 
thus making it possible for the union 
to negotiate agreements between it- 
self and the nation’s milling industry. 

Headquarters of the union will con- 
tinue to be maintained in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The union claims a total 
membership of more than 25,000 em- 
ployees in the nation’s flour, feed and 
grain industries. 

The various local units of the Grain 
Processors Federation were chartered 
directly by the AFL and were auton- 
omous. Agreement among the locals 
on a uniform national contract has 
proved impossible so far. The Minne- 
apolis local, of which Raleigh Meyer 
is business agent, announced early 
in the national contract negotiations, 
that it would not be a party to the 
industry-wide agreement but would 
negotiate its own contract on a re- 
gional basis. 

The union has been attempting for 
several years to obtain a charter 
from the AFL so that it might be- 
come a self-governing body. Opposi- 
tion to granting the charter was led 
by William Hutchinson, head of the 
AFL carpenters’ union. Mr. Hutchin- 
son wanted jurisdiction over mill- 
wrights employed by milling com- 
panies. 

Sam P. Ming, formerly a_ mill- 
wright in the Pacific Northwest, is 
president of the union and maintains 
his office in St. Louis, Mo. H. A. 
Schneider of Minneapolis is secretary. 
There are several regional vice pres- 
idents. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1821 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Federation 





Member Millers’ National F 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Pfeffer Milling Company 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


H. A. Bullis Foresees Long Future 
for Buffalo Flour Milling Industry 


BUFFALO—Addressing the Ameri- 
can Newcomen Society at its “1948 
Niagara Dinner’ held here May 5, 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., paint- 
ed a long and bright future for Buf- 
falo as a flour milling center. “There 
is every indication,” he said, “that 
Buffalo will maintain its world lead- 
ership in flour production for many 
years to come.” 

Mr. Bullis called attention to the 
fact that the Buffalo area, consist- 
ing of Erie and Niagara counties, 
is the world’s greatest producer of 
electric energy. Within 500 miles of 
the city, he said, live over half the 
population of the U.S. and two thirds 
of the population of Canada. There- 
fore, said he: 

“With its great power resources— 
resources which are not lessened by 
use—with one of the greatest mar- 
kets at its door, and with splendid 
facilities for transportation by land, 
water and air, Buffalo has all the ma- 
terial factors needed to become one 
of the three or four greatest manu- 
facturing areas in the -entire New 
World.” 

Deeper than physical power, Mr. 
Bullis believes, is the power of the 
human will, human intelligence and 
human courage. This leads him to feel 
sure that the men who in the last 
50 years have made Buffalo the pre- 
mier flour milling center of the world 
have developed a reservoir of talent 
that will move forward to new goals 
and achievement in the future. 


Traces Milling History 


Mr. Bullis gave his hearers an out- 
line history of milling development 
in the U.S., tracing it from colonial 
beginnings through the successive 
concentrations of capacity and pro- 
duction in the great milling capitals. 
Sketching the story of Buffalo, he 
said: 

“The first commercial grain ele- 
vator in the world was built in Buf- 
falo by Joseph Dart 106 years ago. 
It had a capacity of 55,000 bu. Dart 
followed the principles laid down by 
Oliver Evans, applying them to con- 
veying grain from lake boats to canal 
boats and to storage and using steam 
for power. The project was so suc- 
cessful that the Dart Elevator was 
soon enlarged, other elevators were 
built, and by 1865 Buffalo had 27 
elevators with a total storage ca- 
pacity of over 6 million bushels. 

“Today, Buffalo’s elevator capacity 
exceeds 57 million bushels, more than 
a thousand times what it was a little 
over 100 years ago. For 40 years after 
the Dart Elevator was built, Buf- 
falo’s importance in relation to mill- 
ing was largely as a wheat storage 
center. After the rise of the spring 
wheat mills in the Northwest, Buffalo 
became a flour storage center also. 

“Of course, there had continued to 
be flour mills in Buffalo from pioneer 
days on, though by 1899 the num- 
ber in operation here had dwindled 
to five—Banner Milling Co., Central 
Milling Co., Harvey & Henry, Thorn- 
ton & Chester, and George Urban & 
Son. Incidentally, the only one of 
these companies operating today, and 
that under a slightly different name, 
is the George Urban Milling Co., 
though the Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co. still exists as a‘ corporation. 

“Thornton & Chester built what is 
said to have been the first mill in 


Buffalo run by steam. The founders 
and their descendants continued to 
operate this company for about 80 
years. Only a few months ago George 
T. Chester, son of one of the founders, 
died in California at the age of 90. 


Buffalo’s Advantages 


“Tn 1901 the railroads withdrew the 
privilege of flour storage in transit 
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without penalty at Buffalo. This ac- 
tion may have influenced the deci- 
sion of Washburn Crosby Co. to build 
at Buffalo, but it was already appar- 
ent that if flour millers were to con- 
tinue to take advantage of the low 
lake freight rate they would have 
to ship the wheat down the lakes 
and mill it afterward. 

“Meanwhile other changes had 
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BUTLER®, BUILT 
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Better Quality 7491 _E 


Galesburg, Ill. 


160,000 Bushels is the total capacity of this Butler Built Bolted Steel 
Grain Elevator in Soda Spring, Idaho. 
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been taking place that lessened the 
advantages that Minneapolis had pre- 
viously enjoyed as a milling center 
and increased the advantages of Buf- 
falo. One of these was the decrease 
in the production of hard spring 
wheat in the northwestern states. 
Dairying and diversified farming were 
pushing the wheat fields farther 
West, as they had done in New York 
State 50 years earlier. Also the pro- 
duction of hard winter wheat was 
increasing rapidly. The hard winter 
wheat area today comprises Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
the Panhandle of Texas. 
“Northwestern mills could not use 
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Reaching a new high in safe, economical grain 
storage, Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are 
altering skylines throughout grain production 
areas. They are quick to erect because of their 
sturdy bolt-together construction. You have a 
structurally strong storage unit that is completely 
fire-safe and weather-tight, yet your investment 
is relatively small. 


Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are now in pro- 
duction, their quantity limited only by delivery of 
materials. Don’t take chances with your valuable 
grain. Anticipate your storage needs and place 
your orders now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ean ca 


For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 
. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Mo., or 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


991 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Stenkel HourMilhs 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 
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La Grange Flours .. .: 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























wheat from the Southwest without a 
considerable out-of-line haul, where- 
as Buffalo could draw wheat from all 
the major wheat-producing sections 
of this country east of the Rockies 
as well as from Canada. Buffalo mill- 
ers thus had a wide selection and 
could secure the exact grades and 
varieties of wheat needed for proper 
mixing. 

“Being able to draw wheat from 
Canada was a distinct advantage in 
milling flour for export. During the 
last 65 years, except for one four- 
year period when it was duty-free. 
Canadian wheat imported into the 
U.S. has been subject to a duty rang- 
ing from 10¢ to 42¢ a bushel. Since 
American mills can mill Canadian 
wheat in bond and ship the flour 
abroad without paying any duty ex- 
cept on the feed produced and re- 
tained in this country, the advan- 
tageous position of Buffalo with re- 
spect to access to Canadian grain 
has resulted in centering in this city 
the milling of spring wheat flour for 
export. 


Favorable Transportation 


“Ever since 1900 there has been a 
definite freight advantage in shipping 
wheat to Buffalo via the Great Lakes, 
rather than milling it in Minnesota 
and shipping the flour East either 
all rail or lake-and-rail. The passage 
in 1912 of the Panama Canal Act, 
which required railroads to sell their 
interest in lake lines, lessened the 
competition for lake-and-rail ship- 
ments of flour, feed and other pack- 
age freight. After 1917 various ad- 
vances and readjustments in freight 
rates further increased Buffalo’s ad- 
vantage. 


“The greatest blow to Minneapolis 
came in 1920 when the railroads with- 
drew almost all milling-in-transit 
privileges from that city. This great- 
ly reduced the area from which Min- 
neapolis could draw wheat without 
a considerable freight penalty. Later, 
most of these privileges were re- 
stored, in the form of proportional 
rates, but the temporary withdraw- 
al was a factor in shifting milling 
from Minneapolis to Buffalo. In the 
decade of the 1920’s four other north- 
western milling companies acquired 
mills in Buffalo—Pillsbury, Russell- 
Miller, Commander-Larabee and In- 
ternational. 


“By 1930, Buffalo’s daily milling 
capacity had increased to over 40,- 
000 bbl. It was in this year that Buf- 
falo’s flour output for the first time 
exceeded that of Minneapolis, and 
it has remained in the lead ever 
since. No large companies have 
moved to Buffalo in the last 18 years, 
but the mills already there have add- 
ed to their facilities until now they 
are capable of producing over 51,000 
bbl. a day—or, since we now measure 
flour in 100-Ib. sacks instead of 196- 
lb. barrels, 100,000 cwt. 

“The annual receipts of wheat at 
the port of Buffalo received by lake 
in the decade before the Second 
World War averaged over 80 million 
bushels. During the war they in- 
creased sharply, reaching a peak of 
187 million bushels in 1945. This in- 
cludes Canadian as well as U.S. 
wheat. During this period the flour 
mills of Buffalo were the shippers, 
receivers and converters of 50 mil- 
lion bushels of such wheat annually. 
In addition to this, large commer- 
cial feed plants were established here 
and their later growth was to a large 
degree made possible by the loca- 
tion of wheat flour mills here to sup- 
ply them with their required mill- 
feeds, their average annual consump- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ylorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Evans Millin Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA CAPO EEEL e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











els, together with more than one hundred elevators . 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
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Ako, dee ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York = —— 
Chi Col ow xXor' as e 
[nnn 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid alo 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus : 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 









GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 











produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 

















Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 





AGS 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, tOWA - NEW YORK 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article, written for the Weekly Kan- 
sas Star by H. G. L. Strange, director 
of the research department of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., deals with a subject upon which 
editorial comment is made on the edi- 
torial page of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

¥ ¥ 


FEW years ago Canadian farm- 
A ers enjoyed the same individual 

liberties and freedom of action 
that American farmers still have. All 
this is now gone, for today western 
Canadian farmers are no more than 
servile servants of our state wheat 
monopoly. 

The government, through its agent, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, specifies 
the acreage from which a farmer may 
market wheat; it specifies. the times 
when he may deliver any given num- 
ber of bushels. 


Freedom Is Lost 


The Canadian farmer, too, has lost 
all freedom of marketing. By law he 
can only market his wheat through 
one single medium—the government’s 
agent, the wheat board, and the farm- 
er can only sell his wheat at prices 
set by the wheat board. 

The loss of liberty and freedom, 
however, is not all. The results of the 
government’s state wheat monopoly 
have been that our farmers have lost 
vast sums of money, these losses 
amounting to over $460 million during 
the past 20 months alone—that is, 
from Aug. 1, 1946, to this date. There 
were also considerable losses, still 
on wheat alone, suffered by farmers 
during the three crop years, 1943-46. 

American farmers, enjoying full 
market prices for their wheat, with 
the right to grow as much as they 
please, to market when they please 
and through any agency they please, 
might well rub their eyes in amaze- 
ment and ask what has happened to 
our Canadian farmers. It is an inter- 
esting story, and worth the telling, 
if only as a warning to American and 
other farmers so that they in turn 
may not be led along the same path, 
that has ended with the loss of liberty 
and freedom, and of very consider- 
able sums of money to Canadian 
farmers. 

To find the origin of our present 
state wheat monopoly we have to 
go back to 1929, when our wheat 
pools, then handling some 40% of the 
wheat of Canada, were in the full 
flush of trying a new experiment of 
selling wheat direct to the millers of 
the world and of avoiding the use of 
the facilities of the futures market. 
In short, of carrying their wheat un- 
hedged. 

Debt Is Guaranteed 

When the great decline in prices 
occurred, the pools found themselves 
owing the banks $23 million which 
they were unable to pay. They were 
virtually bankrupt. Fearing political 
repercussions, the prairie provincial 
governments of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba, and later the Do- 
minion government itself, guaranteed 
this debt of $23 million to the banks. 
To protect itself the Dominion gov- 
ernment appointed an official govern- 
mental administrator, to take charge 
of the pools’ unsold wheat surplus. 
This administrator was later given 
the power by the government to ac- 
cumulate more wheat and to hold it 
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Canadian Wheat Price Control 
Meld Warning to All Growers 


off the market in order, it was said, 
“to stabilize the market.” This policy 
was found to be quite ineffective in 
arresting a price decline. 

In 1935 the government of Canada 
was defeated and a new government 
was elected. This new government ap- 
pointed a three-man wheat board, 
with instructions to sell the unsold 
surplus. This was done, and the wheat 
board, as it was then named, was 
given the simple task of administer- 
ing a floor price for wheat, with the 
right to accept wheat from farmers 
at that floor price whenever the mar- 
ket price fell to that level. 

This state of affairs lasted from 
1935 to 1943. During these years 
farmers had the choice of several 
methods of marketing their grain— 
either to the private grain trade or 
to the wheat pools, with instructions 
to these buying organizations to sell 
the wheat either through the facili- 
ties of the open market, in which 
event the farmer was paid the full 
cash price on the day of the delivery 
of his wheat to the elevator, or for 
his wheat to be delivered to the wheat 
board, when the farmer received an 
initial payment of a floor price and 
a participation payment entitling him 
to any further profits if the board 
should succeed later in selling his 
wheat above the floor price. 

In 1943 Canadian wheat was de- 
clared a munition of war, to be made 
available to some countries in the 
world and to be withheld from oth- 
ers, including some neutrals. The 
Winnipeg wheat futures market was 
closed in September, 1943, and from 
that time on all wheat had to be sold 
exclusively through the wheat board 
by law and farmers had to take any 
price that the board set. Prices were 
set each year at quite a discount un- 
der the Chicago market, so our Cana- 


dian farmers during these years lost 
quite a deal of money. here was, 
however, no grumbling because it 
was felt that this was the Canadian 
farmer’s contribution to the common 
war effort. 

Soon after the war ended Great 
Britain elected a Socialist govern- 
ment, with the avowed policy of na- 
tionalizing the main industries of 
Britain. One of the first industries to 
be so nationalized was the British 
wheat industry. The Liverpool Corn 
Exchange, one of the greatest open 
wheat markets in the world, was 
closed and the government set about 
engaging in bulk buying for what- 
ever commodities it could. 

Early in 1946 the British govern- 
ment, noticing that the Canadian 
government had a monopoly on 
wheat, suggested a plan of bulk buy- 


ing wheat from Canada over a term. - 


of years. A contract was finally con- 
cluded in July, 1946, by which Can- 
ada agreed to sell to Britain 160 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for each of the 
first two years and 140 million bush- 
els for each of the second two years 
over a four-year agreement. The 
agreed-on price for the first two 
years was $1.55 a bushel, basis No. 1 
northern Ft. William, dropping to 
$1.25 for the third year, and a mini- 
mum of $1 for the fourth year. 


Not Experienced Men 


The Canadian government took .as 
its advisers elected officials of the 
wheat pools and of a central coopera- 
tive organization named the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. These peo- 
ple, including representatives of the 
Canadian government, knew but lit- 
tle about grain marketing and, being 
gripped with the obsession that prices 
after the war were bound to fall to 
low levels, they were glad to sign for 
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$1.55 a bushel. Britain, however, be- 
ing more experienced, and wiser, took 
as her advisers long-experienced grain 
men, who believed that prices were 
due for a rise. As we all know now, 
the British government was right 
and so from Aug. 1, 1946, the start of 
the British-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment, to this date, March 31, 1948, 
our farmers have lost on wheat they 
have so far sold to Britain the sum of 
$308 million. 

More than this occurred, however. 
The Canadian government grasped 
at the low price of $1.55 and obliged 
Canadian farmers to supply wheat 
used. for domestic consumption in 
Canada at the same low price, this 
amounting to some 70 million bushels 
a year. On the wheat sold for domestic 
consumption our prairie farmers have 
lost an additional $152 million, mak- 
ing total losses in 20 months on the 
wheat supplied to Britain and on the 
wheat used for domestic consumption 
of the huge sum of $460 million, with 
losses still going on day by day at the 
rate of $1.15 bu. 


Controlled Other Prices 


But even this is not the whole 
story. Coupled with the agreement to 
sell wheat to Britain at a cheap price 
came contracts for the supply of Ca- 
nadian livestock products — bacon, 
cheese and eggs also at low prices. 
To make it possible for livestock 
feeders to produce livestock at these 
low contract prices the government 
was obliged to set low ceiling prices 
on oats and barley, which prairie 
farmers grow and supplied mainly to 
eastern Canadian farmers for feeding 
livestock. To the great losses on 
wheat, then, we have to add several 
hundred million dollars additional loss 
on oats and barley and at least $200 
million additional on the low price 
of the livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts prairie farmers were growing 
for the domestic use of all the peo- 
ple of Canada. A conservative calcu- 
lation shows that prairie farmers on 
the average, will have lost at least 








Clyde H. Hendrix 


NEW AFMA DIRECTORS — Four new members were 
elected to the board of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn, and seven members of the pres- 
ent board were reelected in recent mail balloting. Re- 
sults of the election were announced just before the or- 
ganization’s annual convention May 5-7 in Cincinnati. 
The new directors, three of whom are pictured above, 
are Clyde H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, 
Iowa; Bruce K. Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling, Inc., Buf- 
falo; John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 








John J. White 


Inc., Clinton, 





R. H. Fletcher 


town, Ill., and R. H. Fletcher, McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Fletcher was elected for a two- 
year term, the others for three-year terms. The follow- 
ing were reelected to the board for three-year terms: 
Harold J. Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; L. R. Haw- 
ley, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Thomas W. Staley, 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; C. S. Woolman, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; C. W. Tilson, Durham 
(N.C.) Farmers Mutual Exchange; C. S. Johnson, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, and W. D. Walker, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago. 
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FAMILY PATENTS . 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





$2,500 for each farming family dur- 
ing the first two years of the wheat 
contract. How much greater the final 
losses will be, no one can yet tell. 

Another complication now looms 
on the horizon—the proposed interna- 
tional wheat pact, which has to be 
approved by the parliaments of the 
36 countries concerned, which include 
the Congress of the U.S., before July 
1, next. This pact sets a maximum of 
$2 on the price that farmers can re- 
ceive during the whole five years of 
the contract. The world price of Ca- 
nadian wheat today is $2.70. No one 
knows, of course, what future world 
prices will be. 

It depends, not only on crops and 
demand, but also on the value of the 
Canadian dollar, for prices under this 
proposed international wheat pact are 
based on the Canadian dollar. Now 
the Canadian dollar has lost value 
greatly during the past five years. It 
may lose value equally well during 
the next five years, so that the maxi- 
mum of $2 under the pact, and the 
minimum prices which vary from 
$1.50 this first year down to $1.10 
for the fifth year, may be insufficient 
to cover the cost of production of the 
wheat growers of Canada, the U.S. 
and Australia, the export countries 
concerned. 


Planned by Ideologists 


Quite evidently this international 
wheat pact has been forged by super 
ideological planners, obsessed with 
the idea of arranging everybody’s 
business. 

But worse than this, the control 
over wheat marketing—and inciden- 
tally, of course, to a great extent over 
wheat production—will no longer be 
in the hands of the separate govern- 
ments of Canada, the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia but is to be placed in the hands 
of an international wheat council, 
which will be an instrument much 
more inclined to carry out the foreign 
political policies of governments, and 
to make wheat available at low prices 
to consumers in Europe and other 
countries, than it would be used to 
obtain the highest price possible for 
the producers of wheat in Canada, 
the U.S. and Australia. In short, the 
political object of this international 
wheat agreement is to place on the 
backs of the wheat growers more 
than their proportionate share of pay- 
ing for the food relief of Europe. 

During the whole period that we 
have had a Canadian state wheat 
monopoly, with the government han- 
dling and setting the prices of Cana- 
dian wheat, American farmers, enjoy- 
ing the use of the open futures mar- 
ket, have received much higher prices 
for their wheat, other grains, live- 
stock and livestock products than 
have Canadian farmers. 


A Sharp Comparison 


An official publication, just issued 
in Canada, reveals that for the year 
1947 the cash income of the average 
prairie farmer in Canada was $3,623, 
whereas an official return from the 
government of the state of North 
Dakota shows that the similar cash 
return to the average farming family 
of North Dakota was $12,940. This is 
a good comparison to make because 
the farming operations of the two 
groups are quite similar. 

There is, of course, a reason for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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SNOBUDDY 












There are plenty of sales- 
building merchandising 
ideas behind SNOBUDDY . 
And there is real, customer- 
building quality in every 
sack. That’s why so many 
distributors are building 


trade with SNOBUDDY . 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


; GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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CONVENTION CUFF NOTES — As 
near as can be made out from notes 
scrawled during the recent annual 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago, here are some 
of the matters, more or less personal, 
which didn’t get on the wires in last 
week’s news dispatching: 
* co a 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Continental Baking Co., 
New York, made a plea for help from 
the milling and baking industries in 
feeding some of the 230 million under- 
nourished European and Asian chil- 
dren. He is national chairman of the 
United Nations Organization that is 
attempting to raise a $60 million re- 
lief fund in this country. Mr. Mar- 
shall made flattering reference to 
The Northwestern Miller’s Belgian 
relief enterprise of 1915, when a ship- 
load of flour, sent abroad by US. 
and Canadian millers, fed 250,000 
persons for a period of three months, 
and to the similar relief movement 
of 1891 when the lives of 30,000 Rus- 
sians were saved by another shipload 
of American flour. 

+ * * 


Two “old school” milling veterans 
were introduced to the convention — 
T. J. Hanley, Mansfield, Ohio, and J. 
L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill. Mr. Hanley is 
89 years old, and has attended many 
a federation meeting. Mr. Grigg was 
one of the federation’s organizers in 
1902 and has attended every conven- 
tion held since then. For several years 
he has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 
He comes of an old milling family 
for generations associated with a 
mill in Somersetshire, England. On 
May 8 he reached his 83rd year. Mr. 
Hanley established the Hanley Mill- 
ing Co. at Coshocton, Ohio, in 1891, 
transferring the company’s opera- 
tions to Mansfield in 1929, at which 
time he was still acting as president. 
He is now in retirement. 

* * «* 


Two of the federation’s newly- 
elected honorary members were pre- 
sented to the gathering on Tuesday 
morning—-E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
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Wash., and Jess Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City. O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and Milton P. Full- 
er, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
were not present. Mr. Fisher was at- 
tending lumber company directors’ 
meetings in Kansas City and Mr. Full- 
er was in Arizona enjoying the rest 
his doctor recently recommended. 


* * * 


G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, sounded the sentiment 
of the industry when he rose to offer 
a resolution of appreciation for the 
vigorous, colorful and able leader- 
ship of the retiring president, W. P. 
Bomar. The resolution was adopted 
by a standing vote. 

* * * 


Among the 16 women registered 
were Mrs. John L. Locke, wife of the 
new president, and Mrs: W. P. Bomar, 
wife of the retiring president. They 
were introduced and acclaimed. Mrs. 
Locke graciously followed the lead of 
her predecessors of recent years in 
accepting the social responsibilities of 
first lady of the industry. 


* * * 


Herman Fakler, always in good 
voice at federation conventions, led 
the double quartet that provided suit- 
able lyrics and melodies for Mr. 
Bomar on the occasion of the dinner 
given in his honor May 9. And, as 
usual, there was plenty of singing at 
the federation’s official cocktail hour. 
Bakers no longer have any monopoly 
on such vocal exercise. 


* * * 


The Wallace & Tiernan posies 
were on all lapels, as usual, and big 
vases of them were in the rooms of 
the ladies of the convention. Sump- 
tuous, as always, was the company’s 
luncheon to the entire assemblage, 
competitors included. 


os « 


Henry G. Weaver, the General Mo- 
tors soothsayer, gave comedy relief 
to the convention at the luncheon 
which closed it. It is the theory of the 
programmers that at about this point 
in the proceedings it is a good idea 
to get completely off the subject of 
milling. Mr. Weaver managed this. He 
talked chiefly about himself and how 
his book, “Mainspring,” a grassroots 
story of human progress, is a best 
seller. 

* * ob 

There wasn’t as much ambling in 
and out of the convention hall as 
usual. Must be the millers were more 
than customarily serious minded. 
Some of the things they heard from 
the platform could very well make 





them that way. There are some roads 
ahead that look like rough going. 
+ * ok 
A. B. Sparboe in his snappy extem- 
pore on exports: “A few years ago 
we could have held our export meet- 
ings in a telephone booth. Now the 
subject involves the whole industry.” 
* * + 
Fred R. Haviland, Jr., reporting on 
the federation’s Long Range Program 





Note on the Roman 
Flour Market 














Caius W. Ursa.—Well met, good 
neighbor Sextus! ’Tis thou who hast 
the latest tidings of the state of trade. 
How goeth the market this morning? 

Sextus F. Taurus (of Taurus, Ar- 
mour & Co.)—The gods do smile pro- 
pitious on my house this day. The 
latest news which cometh to mine 
ears is that the Greek will shortly 
battle with barbarian hordes; there- 
in they will embroil all countries; 
husbandmen must ere long leave the 
plow to follow Mars’ calling. There- 
fore the coming crop will be much 
shortened. In consequence of this 
news the price of cereals hath gone 
up three several, sesterces. My hold- 
ings being large, this news doth 
greatly cheer me, and I go from hence 
to mingle with my class in one great 
Bacchanalian symphony? Wilt join 
me? 

Ursa.—Nay! Nay! Thy words do 
smite upon mine ear most ominously. 
Disaster doth o’ertake me. I will not 
seek the reveler, but rather hie me 
to the place where sleep the dead, 
and mourn for wealth once mine but 
now departed. (Exit).—From The 
Northwestern Miller of an ancient 
date. 
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consumer survey: “There are seven 
and three quarter millions of 2-year- 
olds in this country who aren't 
troubled or confused with recollec- 
tions of ‘how good’ was the bread 
their grandmothers made.” 

* oe * 


Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
federation’s Long Range Program, 
pointed up the need for making the 
housewife more impulsive over flour 
and bread when he declared that con- 
sumer survey figures show that 38% 
of flour sales in grocery stores and 
40% of all grocery store bread sales 
are made on impulse. 

a * * 

It was easy to agree that it was a 
fine convention—some, of course, said 
it was the best ever held. The reg- 
istration list showed 334 millers, 16 
women and about 90 allied trades- 
men. 

eee 


Opening the March 29 session of 
the U.S. Senate with prayer, the Rev. 
Peter Marshall asked of the Deity: 
“Help us to discipline our speech, 
that we may seek clarity rather than 
cleverness and sincerity instead of 
sarcasm. Help us to discipline our 
thinking and our actions, that in this 
place the world may see democracy 
at its best and us at our best for 
democracy to use us.” 


xk 


THE PLEDGE OF SUMMER 


There’s now no summer pledge save 
where the green 

Of winter wheat, thin-blanketed by 
snow, 

Thrusts through to catch the sun’s 
pale light between 

The purple dawn and sunset’s cop- 


per glow. 

Brave as a flag spread in the winter 
air 

The wheatfield is a symbol for the 
mind ; 

Seeing the bright and living color 
there 

Man shrugs aside the sharpened win- 
ter wind. 

He hears beyond the snow the robin’s 
call, 

He sees blush-bloom upon awakened 
trees, 


Corn rows in silken tassel, proud and 
tall, 

And fields of wheat in waves like 
burnished seas. 

He knows the fruitage earth will 
surely bring, 

And that winter’s but the surly sire 
of spring. 


MAUDE RENE PRINCEHOUSE 
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THE MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


S an observer, perhaps better described as 

one of the gallery gods, at all save one of the 
Millers National Federation conventions, includ- 
ing the organizational conference at St. Louis and 
the first “mass convention” at Detroit, we are 
inclined to rate the great meeting at Chicago 
last week as having established a new high in 
the standing and importance of the millers pres- 
ent and their serious attention to the matters 
scheduled for consideration but also in the sound- 
ness of the decisions arrived at and their assured 
nfluence upon the milling industry in the one, 
two or perhaps even many more years ahead. 

This broad statement applies, in our judgment, 
vhen there is included in the record the disturb- 
ng World War I period with its virtually com- 
olete control of the entire industry, the brief, 
ven if furious and foolish, early New Deal years 
vith their absurd NRA disturbance, and, finally, 
he World War II domination of milling, along 
vith all other industry, and the almost equally 
iisturbing years, not yet ended, of the cold peace 
vith crackpots so largely in control of industry 
not alone in this country but throughout the 
vorld. 

All of these periods, virtually rating as epochs 
n themselves, brought grave dangers to milling, 
ilong with all other industry. But in every in- 
tance, millers managed, sometimes with much 
sreliminary fumbling and even open disagree- 
nents, ultimately to meet the issues presented 
vith a comparatively united front. The results 
ecured were not, to be sure, the best and most 
lesirable ones, but they worked with sufficient 
success to keep milling reasonably on a par with 
other great industries. 

It is especially worthy of note that the mech- 
anism by which these results were secured was 
invariably the Millers National Federation, and 
the decisions made either by a democratically 
selected board of directors, representing the great 
and small and every part of the country, or as 
the result of open “mass” conferences such as the 
one last week at Chicago. It appears appropriate 
to supplement this by saying that in the light of 
our own observation, with perhaps as long and 
intimate acquaintance with millers and milling 
as anyone living and at no time with any ‘cause 
for bias or self-interest, we never have known 
of an important decision reached by this great 
organization that was unduly favorable to any 
part of the industry, great or small or in what- 
ever part of the country located. 

This also applied to last week’s conference. 
There were, of course, differences of view, even 
final dissents. But on all such major matters as 
(1) protection of free enterprise and fair com- 
petition, (2) cooperation with government so long 
as cooperation is possible, (3) protection to the 
public by quality and cleanliness of products, (4) 
defense of America against international “new 
deal” schemes, such as worldwide price fixing, 
and, finally, (5) in cooperation with bakers, in 
the great campaign to restore breadfoods to 
their rightful place in the national diet, senti- 
ment and decisions were virtually unanimous. 

All of these accomplishments have not, of 
course, grown up like weeds in a field, or even 
as flowers in a well tended garden. They are the 
result of the unselfish service rendered through 
the years by numberless millers, especially by 
those who, as directors or members of commit- 
tees, have given so freely of their time, experi- 
ence and industry, of the many fine men who have 
served as president at great cost to their own 
affairs, and, last but by no means least in recent 
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BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


years, to the two chiefs and their highly capable 
associates composing what is known as “the Fed- 
eration staff.” 

In the matter of effective organization, not in 
its own interest alone but equally in the public 
interest, milling today stands on even ground with 
any industry in the country. 


eee 
“BAD DEAL FOR WHEAT GROWER” 


E are reproducing below the full text of an 

article which appeared, under the above 
caption, in the Weekly Kansas City Star, national- 
ly known farmers’ newspaper with a circulation 
of nearly half a million copies largely among 
wheat growers of the great grain raising states 
of the Southwest. The article was written by 
John M. Collins, editor of the publication, after 
a careful study of the provisions of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Needless to say, most of the faults present in 
the agreement, from the point of view of the 
wheat producer, and cited in Mr. Collins’ dis- 
cussion, are well known to our readers and have 
been discussed from time to time in these com- 
ments. The point to our reprinting the editorial 


here is, therefore, merely to show how the in-. | 


formed student of agriculture, especially of 
wheat growing, saw so clearly the threat to the 
future prosperity of wheat production in this 
country and did not hesitate to warn growers 
of the dangers concealed in price fixing “treaty” 
now being considered in the committee of the 
Senate. 

The Star’s article follows: 

“Several weeks back this paper, in comment- 
ing on the proposed International Wheat Agree- 
ment, said that the proposal might have consid- 
erable merit in supplying a possible prop to prices 
in the coming five years. Since then a careful 
study of the language of the agreement and of 
analyses made by competent authorities has led 
us to the conclusion the agreement would be a 
bad deal for the wheat farmer. 

“There are many criticisms which could be 
made of the proposed agreement from the stand- 
point of the American farmer. Essentially, the 
agreement calls for three exporting nations — 
the United States, Canada and Australia—to ex- 
port, in the next five years, a total of 500 million 
bushels of wheat annually, at a fixed price, to 33 
importing nations. The share of this country would 
be 185 million bushels a year. The maximum fixed 
price would be $2 a bushel, basis No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern in store at Fort William-Port Arthur 
($1.80 for No. 1 hard winter in store, Kansas City). 
The minimum price would be $1.50 a bushel for 
No. 1 Manitoba the first year, sliding down to 
$1.10 (90 cents, Kansas City) the fifth year. Pre- 
sumably, the exporting nations would try to sell 
wheat at the maximum and the importing nations 
would seek to buy at the minimum, with the final 
price falling between the two levels. 

“One criticism of the agreement which might 
be made is that it contains several escape clauses 
which would permit the importing nations to duck 
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out of théir commitments, such as a lack of dol- 
lars with which to pay for the wheat. The agree- 
ment contains no penalty clause forcing a mem- 
ber nation to live up to its promises. Another 
objection is that two potentially large exporters, 
Russia and Argentina, are not parties. The latter 
has been buying wheat from its farmers under a 
fixed price and selling it in world trade at a much 
higher price. Russia, of course, could be expected 


"- to use an exportable surplus of wheat more for 
‘ political than economic purposes. 


“The operations of the agreement are to be 
conducted by a council of nations containing 2,000 
votes, of which this country would hold 370 votes, 

-Canada 460 and Australia 170. The United King- 
dom, one of the importing nations, would have 
360 votes. Thus, this country could easily be out- 
voted on any matter of policy which came before 
the council. In effect, we give over control of a 
large share of our wheat crop each year to the 
decision of other governments. ~ 


“When one gets into the price factor, the po- 
tential operations of the agreement really become 
complicated. Suppose the world price is above 
the $2 maximum set out in the agreement? This 
country, then, presumably would have to buy 
wheat at the higher price to fill its quota of 185 
million bushels annually under the agreement. In 
order to assure adequate supplies each year, the 
agreement requires that this country maintain a 
carryover of at least 170 million bushels which 
might, or might not, be a good thing, depending 
upon the size of the new crop and market condi- 
tions. 

“More important than that feature, however, 
is the fact that the agreement would tie up prac- 
tically all our exportable surplus of wheat into a 
government controlled bulk sale. It is interesting 
to note that although the United Kingdom is one 
of the importing nations which would benefit un- 
der the deal, the famous Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News is viewing the proposal with considerable 
doubt. Canada already has a smaller, but sim- 
ilar version, of the proposal in effect right now, 
in its agreement with Great Britain to sell part 
of its crop to the Mother Country at a fixed price. 
Already the Canadian-British agreement has cost 
| the Dominion farmers millions of dollars. 

“The International Wheat Agreement is now 
before our Senate for ratification. One of the most 
pertinent charges being made against the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement at this time is that we 
presently are engaged in writing a long-time farm 
program, in which the problem of disposing of our 
agricultural surpluses undoubtedly will be con- 
sidered. Also, we already are embarked upon a 
program of European recovery, under the Mar- 
shall plan, in which wheat will play an important 
part. In the latter case, it may well turn out that 
this country would be supplying a good share of 
the money which would be paid for our wheat 
under the international agreement. 


“Enough has been said to indicate that the 
wheat agreement contains elements of possible 
disadvantage which call for careful study. Un- 
less they can be clarified, the proposal should be 
rejected by the Senate.” 

By chance, just as Mr. Collins was completing 
his editorial discussion of the wheat pact, there 
came to him an authoritative narrative of the 
history of government marketing and price fix- 
ing in Canada, from the pen of Major H. G. L. 
Strange of Winnipeg, which he caused to be re- 
printed in full text as a feature article on the 
same page with the editorial already quoted. The 
two subjects are so closely related that we are 
following a good example by also quoting Major 
Strange’s article on page 26 of this issue. 
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Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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ICC Reaffirms 
25% Increase in 
Zone 1 Rates 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reaffirmed 
an earlier order permitting railroads 
to raise grain rates 25% in zone 1 of 
Western Trunk Line Territory. 

At the same time the ICC agreed 
to allow other protested rate in- 
creases involved in its later Ex Parte 
166 decision to become effective on 
May 7. 

The ICC agreed to allow the grain 
rates to become effective May 7 
after middle west traffic and com- 
merce groups assailed the revisions 
as disturbing market relationships. 

Among those opposing the revis- 
ions, earlier authorized in the Ex 
Parte 166, were the Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn., Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn., the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, and the 
Commerce Council of Iowa. 

The Minnesota traffic group told 
the ICC that rates from western 
states to Duluth, Minn., will be raised 
20% while rates to Superior, Wis., 
will be up 25%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
PLANS OUTING AT LODGE 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ entertain- 
ment committee of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has ar- 
ranged a week-end outing for mem- 
bers at Breezy Point Lodge, near 
Brainerd, Minn., on Big Pelican Lake. 

The stag affair is scheduled to be- 
gin June 11 and end June 13, but ar- 
rangements have been made so that 
feed men may arrive earlier and 
leave when they desire. 

Breezy Point Lodge, about 150 
miles north of Minneapolis, boasts 
facilities for golf, tennis, fishing, 
bowling, trap shooting and other 
types of recreation. 











Canadian Control 








(Continued from page 27) 


all this. It is simply that whenever 
a government is given the right to 
set the price on people’s food- 
stuffs it is bound to set a 
price in the interests of con- 
sumers rather than of producers, for 
the simple reason that governments 
must please that group which has 
the largest number of votes, and in 
the U.S., Canada and Australia there 
are four to five times more consum- 
ers of wheat and other foodstuffs 
than there are producers. 

In all this there would appear. to 
be an important lesson for American 
farmers. Do not permit the govern- 
ment to take even the first mild step 
in the control of the marketing or the 
setting of price of any food product, 
for once this is done, this first step 
must lead to other steps and inevit- 
ably then to complete control, re- 
minding us of the well-known French 
proverb: “It is the first step that 
counts.” 

The only way, in my humble opin- 
ion, by which the farmer producer 
can obtain an even break with the 
consumer is by prices registered on 
open commodity markets, for here 
neither political pressure nor votes 
nor governmental political policies 
have the least effect. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
————— 


























The Rodney Milling Co. | 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” — 
FLOUR | 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











CARGILL 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southe-n Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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‘ YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
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FRED UHLMANN 
z 1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean, 
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'S THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





4 Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 
a 

Sool FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
—— F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
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Manitoba Farmer Voices Discontent 
Over,'Anglo-Canadian Wheat Pact 


LONDON—Charles David Rouse, a 
wheat grower from Riding Mountain, 
Man., spending a vacation in Great 
Britain, told a representative of The 
Northwestern Miller that general 
opinion in Canada favored a price 
higher than the agreed $1.55 bu. as 
provided for in the wheat agreement 
between Great Britain and Canada. 

He said the price should have been 
fixed in accordance with prices rul- 
ing in the rest of the world, and that 
the price should have been at least 
$2 from the beginning. 

Mr. Rouse, who has been wheat 
farming in Manitoba for the past 44 
years, said that while producers ap- 
preciate that Britain needs help in 
maintaining supplies of. cheap bread 
and feed, such help is being given at 
the expense of the western farmers. 

Responsibility of maintaining prices 
at a low level, according to Mr. Rouse, 
should be shared by all Canadians by 
means of a subsidy payable by the 
government out of general revenue 
funds, rather than saddling what 
amounts to a subsidy upon the wheat 
producers in western Canada. 

Mr. Rouse said that reports of Brit- 
ain’s purchases in other parts of the 
world at greater prices were partic- 
ularly annoying to Canadian interests 
and mentioned that he had been re- 
liably informed that Britain had paid 
$2.72 in Argentina. 

Many Canadians thought that Brit- 
ain could do more in stepping up 
exports to Canada in order to pay 
for wheat and to reduce the debt 
owing to the Dominion. Canada had 
her own dollar difficulties with the 
U.S. and Mr. Rouse considered that 
greater effort would satisfy much 
Canadian discontent. He stressed that 
Canada was loyal both to the mother 
country and to the British common- 
wealth but unfair distribution of the 
burden was irksome. He appreciated, 
however, that without the agreement, 
Canada’s wheat supply would be 
thrown on world markets with a pos- 
sible fall in prices generally. 

Plans for increased production of 
cottons in Britain for sale in Canada 
were heartening, said Mr. Rouse, but 
he considered that the export of 
other goods could be increased. He 
cited British agricultural machinery 
which Canadian producers held in 
high regard, from the point of view of 
quality, and said that increased sup- 
plies would help reduce the dollar 
deficit. He was aware that increased 
production was dependent upon the 
availability of raw materials, short- 
age of steel being a dominating fac- 
tor in the solution of the problem. 
Another point was that present prices 
would have to be reduced if British 
manufacturers were to compete on 
level terms with those of Canada 
and the U.S. 

Mr. Rouse wondered, from his ex- 
perience during his visit, whether the 
government was sufficiently alive to 
the potentialities of attracting dol- 
lars from Canada. He, himself, came 


over to Britain prepared to spend 
several hundred dollars in seeing the 
country but was precluded from do- 
ing so by the fact that the govern- 
ment would not make him an allow- 
ance of gasoline for use in his broth- 
er’s car. He was told that gas would 
have been allowed if he had brought 
his own car or if he bought one in this 
country. He considered that few Ca- 
nadian and American visitors would 
be prepared to do this and the conse- 
quent loss of dollars from a vast po- 
tential tourist traffic would be large. 
Such dollars would help to bridge a 
little of the gap between Britain’s 
requirements of wheat and her abil- 
ity to pay. 

The British Ministry of Food, com- 
menting on Mr. Rouse’s remarks, said 
that official policy did not allow the 
disclosure of prices paid for wheat 
in other parts of the world. The min- 
istry pointed out that the supplies 
received under the Anglo-Canadian 
agreement represented only a part 
of Britain’s required imports and the 
balance had to be secured from other 
sources as and when supplies became 
available. In doing so, the sellers were 
offered none of the advantages of a 


long-term contract, such as assured 
sales over a number of years and the 
British buyers had to make the best 
terms possible for a relatively small 
quantity in a seller’s market. As a 
result Britain had to pay a some- 
what higher price a bushel than was 
paid for a large quantity over a long 
period under the Anglo-Canadian 
contract. 

The sources of supply were limited, 
said the ministry spokesman, and 
since last fall Britain had been pre- 
cluded from purchasing wheat, other 
than from Canada, from dollar coun- 


tries. No wheat is being bought from: 


Argentina at the present moment. 

The crux of the problem, comment- 
ed a British importer is the shortage 
of dollars and it has been suggested 
that improved methods of giving in- 
formation to Canadian producers 
would serve to correct many miscon- 
ceptions. Point is added to this by the 
fact that Mr. Rouse was under the 
impression that the recent diversion 
of 34,000 tons of Canadian wheat to 
France to assist her in tiding over un- 
til the harvest was a source of profit 
for Britain. He understood that Brit- 
ain was selling this wheat to France 
at a price much in excess of that 
paid to Canada. Such is not the case. 
The wheat was in form of a loan 
which has to be replaced as soon as 
the French harvest is gathered. 





British Professor Cites Danger 
of Too High Prices in World Pact 


LONDON—The great danger to 
importing countries of international 
regulation of prices is that-it may 
maintain world prices at an excessive 
level, states Prof. E. F. Nash of the 
University College of Wales, writing 
in Lloyds Bank Review, an authori- 
tive British financial journal. 

Prof. Nash was referring to the 
work of the preparatory commission 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, particularly that section deal- 
ing with methods of price stabiliza- 
tion by means of international com- 
modity agreements. Although he 
wrote before the signing of the re- 
cent International Wheat Agreement, 
his comments are of particular in- 
terest in view of his expert knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Prof. Nash points out that the com- 
mission failed to evolve any precise 
formula for interpreting the expres- 
sion, “prices fair to producers and 
consumers alike.” This, he says, un- 
derlines the axiom, “Stabilization 
does not necessarily imply making 
permanent the present level of prices, 
and it should not attempt to with- 
stand secular price movements due 
to persistence of excess or deficient 
production.” 

Prof. Nash outlines: “In discussing 
the methods by which commodity 
schemes should attempt to regulate 
prices, the commission approves the 
creation in suitable cases, of buffer 
stocks or ‘price stabilization reserves,’ 
which it considers should be national- 
ly held, but internationally controlled. 


It is, of course, recognized that sta- 
bilization schemes are in general un- 
likely to succeed without resort to 
export or import quotas, and the 
rules proposed for the administration 
of quotas accord with the general 
ITO doctrine in insisting that quotas 
must be applied without ‘discrimina- 
tion.’ 

“In relation to the world’s current 
problems these discussions have, of 
course, a certain air of unreality; 


—* * 
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they offer a hungry world a regimen 
for obesity. The prices of foodstuffs— 
in spite of their recent slump in the 
U.S.—need to be lowered rather than 
stabilized, and the premature adop- 
tion of price stabilization schemes 
may well be dangerous. 

“This the British government in- 
deed recognized, in its refusal last 
year to accept the price limits which 
would have beeen enforced by the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
then under discussion. It has now 
recently been reported that the U.S. 
has been pressing for a renewal of 
these discussions, but the prospect of 
a ‘burdensome surplus,’ widespread 
unemployment or underemployment 
in connection with wheat, which are 
the sole conditions under which com- 
modity control agreements are per- 
mitted under the draft ITO charter 
still seems a little remote.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL CLASS 2 WHEAT 
PREMIUM $1.12% BU. 


WINNIPEG—In its latest instruc- 
tions to mills, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised that the average 
price of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s price of Class 1 wheat, fo) 
the month of April, is $1.12% bu. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ERP Money to Help 
Britain Take Up <* 
Canadian Contracts 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Hon. J. G 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture fo: 
Canada, says news from Washingto! 
that $33,500,000 of European Recov 
ery Program money has been released 
to pay for wheat, flour and bacon t: 
be shipped to Britain means that 
Britain can live up to her food con 
tracts with Canada. Experts in Otta 
wa say the money will go to the Brit- 
ish dollar pool and not to Canada 
from Washington. 

While $33,500,000 is a small amount 
compared with total British pur- 
chases in Canada—which run around 
$20 million a month for wheat and 
wheat flour and more than $5 million 
for bacon, Britain is able to offset 
these purchases to some: extent by 
sales of her own products in Canada. 

The total amount of ERP purchases 
in Canada can only be guessed, but 
one suggestion has been that they 
will amount to $1,600,000,000 within 
the next 15 months.. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The growth of the co- 
operative movement, currently high 
lighted in Britain by the annual con- 
ference of societies, is causing some 
concern to private traders and there 
are indications that the system is ex- 
tending to Europe. Cooperative so- 
cieties, banned by the dictators are 
now being revived in Germany and 
Italy. Traders have no quarrel with 
cooperative principles providing their 
profits are subject to taxation at the 
same rates as levied on private en- 
terprise. Such is not the case in 
Britain and discontent is caused 
thereby. 

The British Cooperative Authority 
claims to have 10 million members, 
which means that nearly one quarter 
of the population draws rationed 
foodstuffs from cooperative shops. 





By George E. Swarbreck 





They also claim to provide one fifth 
of the nation’s bread, current mone- 
tary figure being in the region of $83 
million, an increase of $7 million 
since 1946. Cooperative flour mills are 
among the most modern in the coun- 
try. 

Main idea of the British system is 
that consumers pool their purchasing 
buy wholesale or manufacture in fac- 
tories which they own and distribute 
among themselves the surplus sums 
that would otherwise pass to the in- 
dividual profit of private traders, 
manufacturers and shareholders. Es- 
timated yearly profits are placed in 
the region of $152 million. 


xk *& 


Bread is again scarce in the Amer- 
ican and British zones of Germany 
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and workers are threatening a re- 
newal of strikes unless increased sup- 
plies are made available. Imports of 
grain and flour during the past few 
months have fallen below the ar- 
ranged figure of 300,000 tons a month 
and reserves are being used to make 
up the deficiency. Corn flour is being 
mixed with wheat flour to a greater 
degree than formerly. 


zkkk 

Two way traffic of business men 
between Britain, the U.S. and Can- 
ada is beginning to grow with the 
onset of warmer weather. Herbert D. 
Philip of Watson and Philip (Dun- 
dee), Ltd., flies to Canada from Prest- 
wick, Scotland May 29. Main ob- 
ject of his visit is the Toronto Trade 
Fair but he hopes to call on his 
firm’s principal flour connections both 
in Canada and the U.S. He can be 
contacted through the Toronto office 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

An extensive tour of the U.S. and 
Canada is also planned by Philip Lea 
and E. J. Brown of Morning Foods, 
Ltd., Crewe, Eng. They arrive in New 
York May 27 and will proceed to 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Carrizo Springs (Texas), Minne- 
apolis, Winnipeg, Calgary and Toron- 
to. Their tour concludes at New York 
when they sail in the Queen Elizabeth 


Aug. 6. 
kkk 


For the first time British crops 
will be sprayed from helicopters on 
the commercial scale this season. 
This machine is said to be particular- 
ly valuable because’ considerable 
maneuverability and precision of ap- 
plication are necessary. 


zk kk 

The Netherlands Economic Infor- 
mation Service announces the sign- 
ing of a commercial and financial 
agreement with Argentina. In under- 
taking an obligation to purchase 150,- 
000 tons of bread grains and 300,000 
tons of feed grains annually for five 
years, the Netherlands has stipulated 
that prices in other markets must 
not be lower. This condition has in- 
terested British traders who consid- 
er that their own government bulk 
buyers would do well to note it in 
future negotiations with Argentina. 


xk kk 
A Soviet military government an- 
nouncement states that the Russian 
zone of Germany is to receive 40,- 
000 tons of grain and 40,000 tons of 
fertilizers during the next three 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 




























Cable Address: ‘*ForTGARRY”’ 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SaASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


months. Half the grain will be used 
for flour manufacture and the re- 
mainder for animal feed. Payment 
will be made by means of finished 
goods over the next two years. 


x «wk 

Continuance of supplies of flour for 
Palestine has caused some concern to 
the British authorities, whose man- 
date expired May 15. The High Com- 
missioner for Palestine has issued im- 
port licenses to cover requirements 
to the end of June and the British 
will send 26,000 tons of flour against 
credits to be provided by agents act- 
ing on behalf of Jewish and Arab in- 
terests. Future supplies will be the 
responsibility of the United Nations 
and although some indigenous sup- 
plies will be available after the har- 
vest, imports will be necessary since 
the outturn is not expected to be 


good. 
xkx*wk 


The British National Bakery 
School, the principal of which is Dr. 
Francis Aylward, is rapidly recover- 
ing from the dislocation brought 
about under war time conditions and 
classes are now in full operation. 
High spot of the present education- 
al year was the production of the 
silver wedding cake for King George 
and Queen Elizabeth under the su- 
pervision of the senior lecturer in 
bread making and_ confectionery, 
James Stewart. 

The senior course for full time 
students extends over two years and 
leads to the award of the National 
Bakery Diploma for successful stu- 
dents. Each September 40 students 
are admitted to the course and the 
curriculum is an extensive one. 

A one year full time course leads 
to the Higher National Bakery Diplo- 
ma and students are trained for ex- 
ecutive and research work. Part time 
courses are also arranged providing 
varying standards of proficiency. 

One popular feature is the senior 
course for men and women already 
holding executive positions in the in- 
dustry and who wish to keep their 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
up to date. The students now total 
400 and the school is associated with 
technical colleges in various parts of 
Britain with a total student roll of 


5,054. 
x** 


British socialists are already theor- 
izing upon the industries which will 
be nationalized if they are returned 
to power at the general election 
scheduled, for 1950. A list prepared 
by Ian Mikardo, Labor member of 
parliament for Reading, mentions 
the flour, margarine and sugar indus- 
tries, among others. Reason given is 
the “growth of monopolistic or near- 
monopolistic control of these trades.” 
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YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 








Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Didg., Toronto, Canada 


PRATT | 


Exporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


PORON TO, CANADA 




















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 













Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Toronto 
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Philosophy 


Address Delivered by Joseph C. Beaven, Chairman of the Millers’ 
Long Range Promotion Committee, Before the Millers 
National Federation Convention in Chicago May II 


groundwork have been complet- 
ed for a powerful Long Range 
Program to bring wheat flour back 
into its proper perspective and posi- 
tion as the Number One ingredient 
in the diet of the American people. 

Down through the years, and until 
the last generation, products having 
wheat flour as their prime ingredient 
held this position, but for many rea- 
sons its usage and popularity has 
been declining, until today the per 
capita consumption is lower than at 
any time in the history of the indus- 
try. There are many reasons for this 
condition, but it may be well to refer 
to some of them. 

Bread and products made from 
wheat flour are high energy foods, 
and we all recognize that the basic 
need for such foods has declined 
steadily as mechanization has re- 
duced the need for hard physical la- 
bor. With improved transportation 
facilities, modern refrigeration, and 
new marketing techniques, the con- 
sumer has been offered an ever wid- 
ening variety of foods from which to 
choose. Since the capacity of the hu- 
man stomach has certain limitations, 
this ever widening variety of foods 
from which to choose has provided 
sharp competition for wheat flour 
products. 


Te preparatory effort and the 


Powerful Food Promotions 


To a people not made hungry 
through physical labor or lack of 
food, the variety of these daintier and 
less nutritious foods has an appeal 
which has been fostered and greatly 
enlarged through extensive and pow- 
erful promotions by the industries 
that produce them. These promotions 
are not only increasing in number, 
but in power. 

Advertisements from promotions 
that have appeared in recent issues 
in magazines of broad circulation in- 
clude such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, the American 
Dairy Assn., Sunkist Oranges, Sun 
Maid Raisins and Apple Growers. In 
addition to this we are indebted to 
the promotion of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. for the popularizing of a 
wide variety of delicious bakery foods 
through their campaign which re- 
cently got under way, and to the 
prominence given to bread, the basic 
food from wheat flour, in the current 
promotions by the National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers and 
the Preserve Industry Council. 

While this is an impressive group 
of promotions, it is only a small seg- 
ment of the members of the food in- 
dustry who are bombarding the 
American public with tempting, ap- 
petite - appealing and _ nutritional 
stories. The last issue of Food Field 
Reporter announces promotional and 
advertising programs in support of 
canned peas; the National Fishery 
Institute in promotion of fish and 
shellfish, and a State of Washington 
fruit group announces an increased 
promotion fund in support of peaches. 


Government Down-grading 


Again, and probably one of the 
most negative influences on wheat 
flour consumption has been the gov- 
ernment program for down-grading 
the quality of flour, and therefore 
of baked goods, during World War I 


and World War II. At the time of our 
last meeting the effect on wheat flour 
consumption from 80% extraction 
flour was not so evident, and many 
of us remained proud of the quality 
of product we had been able to pro- 
duce under the ghastly 80% extrac- 
tion order. But now we know it was 
a bastard product — nothing but a 
combination of animal food with reg- 
ular flour, distasteful to the Ameri- 
can housewife and to those millions 
of veterans and war workers who 
during the war had regained the 
habit of depending upon bread as the 
Number One ingredient in their diet. 
And all this at a time when the acute 
shortage of shortening and other in- 
gredients required the highest qual- 
ity flour in order for the baker or 
housewife to produce the delicious 
loaf of bread that both the baker and 
housewife were accustomed to—to say 
nothing of decreasing the varieties of 
breadstuffs which could be properly 
made. 

Thus, through government interfer- 
ence were dissipated many, if not all, 
of the natural gains of this period. 
Probably no product has emerged 
from these two wars with greater 
damage in customer prestige caused 
solely by government restrictions, 
than has baked goods, the item which 
should properly be the Number One 
ingredient in the American diet. 

While the short-sightedness and 
fallacy of down-grading our product 
during the war may now be evident 
to the government planners who is- 


‘sued the orders, the devastating ef- 


fect on the American wheat grower, 
the milling and baking industries, re- 
mains, and only by a sound Long 
Range Program of action on the part 
of this group can we reasonably ex- 
pect the situation to be favorably 
changed. 

It is heartening that the American 
bakers (currently the processors of 
nearly 70% of all the wheat flour 
consumed domestically, in contrast 
with less than 50% one decade ago) 
have already accepted the challenge 
of the situation and have a promo- 
tional program under way featuring 
bakery products; that the millers of 
America have a Long Range Program 
featuring the merits and delightful 
variety of delicious baked goods pre- 
pared either by the baker or in the 
home kitchen, which would now have 
been under way except for interfer- 
ence from departments of govern- 
ment, but which will start with all 
its power in the September issues of 
prominent magazines, and the fall 
merchandising plans of all progres- 
sive millers. 

Our industry is greatly indebted to 
the American Bakers Assn. and to 
the courage and foresight of its 
members in starting such a promo- 
tional campaign at this time. It is 
fortunate the same qualities of cour- 
age and foresight are present in the 
milling industry, for the promotions 
of these two inter-related industries 
aimed at acquainting the American 
people with the inherent over-all 
value of baked goods in taste appeal, 
nutrition, variety and economy, 
should shorten the time in which we 
overcome the current ignorance and 
misunderstanding of these qualities 
and apathy toward baked goods. 
There is a natural common interest 


in the objective of getting the Amer- 
ican people to eat more products 
made from wheat flour that finds no 
conflict in the baker’s emphasis on 
bakery goods as contrasted with the 
miller’s emphasis on baked goods 
whether prepared commercially or in 
the home kitchen. 


A Greater Market Available 

There is a greater market than 
ever that can be ours if we continue 
to improve the quality and variety 
of our products, if we everlastingly 
continue our campaign for the educa- 
tion of the American people concern- 
ing the proper place of products made 
from wheat flour in the American 
diet, for not only should we be able 
to increase the per capita consump- 
tion, but there is an ever increasing 
population. The birth rate in recent 
years has been so accelerated that 
that we will shortly have many mil- 
lions more of potential consumers of 
our product than ever before—and 
herein lies one of the most important 
reasons for our campaign of educa- 
tion in these promotions. 

From facts developed during this 
year we know that while the con- 
sumption of baked goods by children 
is relatively high, they do not have 
an appreciation of their dietary value, 
nor do. their mothers under 40 have 
that high regard for or dietary 
knowledge of baked goods which was 
possessed by their parents and oth- 
ers in the older age brackets. A spe- 
cial job must therefore be done in 
educating the younger parents and 
their children regarding the many 
fine qualities of our product if it is 
to become and remain the Number 
One item in their diet. 


Influencing Eating Habits 


To this end our Long Range Pro- 
gram will give strong emphasis to 
distribution of its story to doctors, 
dentists, dietitians, school teachers, 
home demonstration agents, and oth- 
ers whose advice and counsel may in- 
fluence the eating habits of people, 
particularly those in the younger age 
groups. Since our meeting last year a 
special committee within the Long 
Range Program group, headed by 
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Jess Smith, has been given the re- 
sponsibility of closely following this 
section of our program, and has en- 
listed the aid of persons highly quali- 
fied in this field. 

The more successful companies in 
our industries have sought to increase 
the popularity of their brands down 
through the years, with sound, con- 
tinuous advertising and promotion. 
The Long Range Program is in no 
way designed as a substitute for any 
milling company’s own competitive 
advertising and promotion. The plan 
concerns itself with the industry as a 
whole in coping with the broad, gen- 
eral trends of nationwide public opin- 
ion, motivation, and buying habits, 
and attempts to do one thing and one 
thing only—to increase the per capita 
consumption of wheat flour products 
without regard to the source of pro- 
duction, bakery or home kitchen. 

On the other hand, the plan in- 
cludes many ideas and merchandis- 
ing helps that can be used and in- 
corporated in the competitive activi- 
ties of individual millers to supple- 
ment and strengthen their own pro- 
motion in support of their brands. 

Basically, then, the Long Range 
Program will be in support of wheat 
flour, and the competitive efforts of 
every miller will determine the ex- 
tent to which he will share in the 
enlarged market. 

In entering into a Long Range Pro- 
gram of this kind, we are not em- 
barking in any way in new or un- 
charted waters. A great many indus- 
tries have done it, as I earlier men- 
tioned, and with extraordinarily uni- 
form success where the program had 
the support of the industry and ad- 
equate planning was carried out be- 
fore the start of the promotion. It is 
in this last factor that our industry 
is indebted to the experience of some 
of its most successful members and 
to our advertising counsel, for when 
the Long Range Program Committee 
was given the problem of developing 
a promotional program that would 
attempt to arrest and reverse the 
long downward trend of per capita 
consumption of wheat flour in the 
U.S., it had many opinions available 
to suggest the reasons for this per- 
sistent decline, but it had few facts. 


Eliminating Guesswork 

It was immediately evident to 
those of broad experience in such an 
endeavor that our first objective must 
be to eliminate the guesswork from 
these opinions and determine exact- 
ly where the industry stands—not 
only statistically, but also in the 
minds of the consuming public and 
of the country’s professional nutri- 
tionists. 

The studies by your committee 
soon demonstrated that the guess- 
work could not be eliminated through 
a simple study of the opinions avail- 
able to it, but that thorough and 
complete fact finding would be re- 
quired in order to secure the neces- 
sary data, and that when this was 
done and a study made of the rela- 
tionship between people’s attitudes 
toward our product and their con- 
sumption of it, the committee would 
be in a position to chart a course 
and develop a program that should be 
effective in accomplishing our objec- 
tive. 

The Fact Finding Agency 

After thorough study of the organ- 
izations qualified to conduct such fact 
finding, your committee selected 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, one of 
the foremost research organizations, 
and made available to this agency for 
guidance and assistance the best re- 
search men in our industry. 

Your committee is fully satisfied 

(Continued on page 41) 
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AND BUILD SALES FOR ANY FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection » Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Special prices, premiums and deals .. . 
they come and go. But there is one 
thing that is persistent . .. the unvary- 
ing top quality of POLAR BEAR. 
That is a sure, strong foundation 
for building a sound, steady jobbing 
business. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Sanitation Course 


in San Francisco 
Postponed, AIB Says 


CHICAGO — The regional bakery 
sanitation course which had been 
scheduled at the Hotel Whitcomb in 
San Francisco May 31-June 3 has 
been postponed until next Novem- 
ber, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Other regional sanitation courses 
planned during the remainder of 1948 
under the auspices of the sanitation 
department of the AIB include: Kan- 
sas City, at the Hotel President, June 
14-17; Boston, at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Sept. 13-16, and New Orleans, at a 
hotel to be announced, in November. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN TRADE STUDIES 
FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


TORONTO—Eastern grain trades 
are studying the reports from Winni- 
peg that an increase in maximum 
freight rates for shipping wheat, rye 
and flax on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River route, ranging 
from % to %¢ bu. was announced 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. At the same time the board in- 
stituted maximum rates on barley 
and oats at a discount from the full 
wheat rate. This action of the board 
was believed influenced by the fact 
that vessel freight rates for carrying 
ore and other commodities were on 
a higher basis than grain, and in- 
creases were said to be necessary to 
attract vessel] tonnage into the grain 
carrying trade. This has an impor- 
tant bearing on the grain trade of 
Toronto, Montreal and other eastern 
centers through which the grain in 
question will be finally handled. 








H. A. Bullis 


(Continued from page 24) 


tion of which was around 450,000 
tons. 

“At present there seems to be two 
contradictory forces affecting the 
milling industry—the sources of raw 
materials, which attract the mills 
westward; and the markets in the 
East, which in conjunction with lake 
transportation attract the mills east- 
ward. There is another factor also— 
the western movement of popula- 
tion, particularly the increased pop- 
ulation on the Pacific Coast. Between 
1940 and 1947, population in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California in- 
creased nearly 40% as compared with 
about 9% for the U.S. as a whole. 
It seems not unreasonable to expect 
a diversion of mill capacity in that 
part of the country from flour for 
export to flour for domestic use in 
order to provide bread for the in- 
creased population. This diversion 
will aid Buffalo, which like the Pa- 
cific Northwest, has for many years 
enjoyed a large share of the flour 
export trade. In fact, Buffalo mill- 
ing capacity is so large that it must 
always have export volume to re- 
main economically operative.” 





The Newcomen. Society, before © 


which Mr. Bullis’ address was.deliv- 
ered, is.an organization “inferested 
in the background and development 
of the history of the arts, sciences 
and civilization. It has chapters in 
England, Canada and the US. 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO.§ 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











“Golden Loaf” m=#'soxr 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour | 


Plain and Selfrising 
~ LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Tzade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and 
8t. Joseph, Mo. 
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Chase Liners— 
Crinkled and 
Pleated 


Chase 
Multiwall 
ae Poper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


Heavy DW4 
COTTON 
BAGS | ze & . ee 
PERFECTLY ‘< i > F . ue ; . : Brig. ‘ ‘.g Pretty Print 
PRINTED if. a” fi waniee Fae 


Chase Specialties 
Spiral Tubing, 
Mailing Bags, 

Twines 


Chase 


& Saxolin Open 
Mesh Bags 





. there’s a Chase COTTON BAG for 
almost every agricultural and industrial packing 


ES indeed. . 





a purpose .. . Flour Bags, Feed Bags, Seed Bags, Mailing 
pur | Bags—made from strong Chase-Tested materials. 
TA. | Furthermore, Chase Pretty Prints are available in a 
— large variety of colorful, attractive patterns. They're be- 
€ coming more popular every day with housewives the CHASE CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE 


country over! They'll help increase your sales and sus- 


BETTER BRAND DESIGNS... 


Your brand name is sharper, more mod- 
ern, and more attractive—when de- 


c signed by our Central Art and Research 
analyze your requirements and recommend the con- Department. Our specialists will re- 


tain a preference for your products! 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to 





tainer that best combines protection and economy. He design your old brand or design an 
improved new brand for your products. 


For complete details, see your Chase 
the Chase addresses below will receive prompt attention. Salesman. 


will be glad to consult with you. Your inquiry to any of 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS . DENVER . DETROIT ° GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE . MINNEAPOLIS . NEW _ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ TOLEDO 

















With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 
independent distributors. They are a 
part of the whole competitive picture, 
and should be recognized as such. 


The Wholesale Industry 

ce) 

As an interesting indication of the 
size of the wholesale industry in this 
country, the Domestic Distribution 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. recently released 





K 


some revealing figures. According to 
this report, there are 60,500 whole- 
sale food establishments in existence, 
with an average population per es- 
tablishment of 2,400 and an average 
annual sales per éstablishment of 
$560,000. 

The surprising thing to us about 
this report is the comparatively small 
population per wholesale establish- 
ment. It is difficult to see how, under 
these circumstances, they can do the 
volume of business they do. While food 
wholesalers are by far the largest 
group numerically, they by no means 
do the largest volume of business. 

Apparently the food wholesale 
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business is composed of a large num- 
ber of units, the average one doing 
a smaller volume of business than 
operators in other fields. This indi- 
cates the close attention food whole- 
salers must give to their immediate 
territories and the necessity for de- 
veloping volume from the outlets 
which are available to them. 


The Credit Situation 
fe) 


With conditions changing in the en- 
tire business picture, it is only natu- 
ral that wholesale grocers and oth- 
er flour distributors should watch 
their credits much more closely than 


NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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they have for several years, when 
there was little or no need for such 
precautions. Business in the retail 
grocery field is still good, but indi- 
vidual operators have many more 
problems facing them than they did 
a couple of years ago. 

For one thing, chain store compe- 
tition is again increasing. Supplies of 
food are greater and consumers are 
not buying anything and everything 
they can get their hands on. A good 
many retail grocers have not had ex- 
perience in such markets, and are not 
as well equipped to cope with thes« 
problems as are some of their olde: 
competitors. 


.Wholesale suppliers actually arc 
not doing that group a favor by ex- 
tending them unreasonable credits 
To do so simply will make their fu- 
ture problems more difficult to solve 
The same is true of flour jobbers 
selling to small bakers. For the bene- 
fit of all concerned, we believe it wil! 
be well for wholesalers to examine 
closely all requests for credit, and 
grant it only when deserved beyond a 
question of doubt. 


Distributors and Packagin: 
° 


While it is true that flour millers 
and the consumers of their products 
are primarily interested in packag- 
ing, the fact remains that distrib- 
utors likewise have a deep interes! 
in it. Freedom from infestation, the 
condition in which the product 
reaches their buyers and efficiency oi 
handling in their warehouses are al! 
a vital part of their business opera- 
tions. 


Their place in this picture is to find 
out what type of container suits 
their businesses most efficiently, and 
then work with their suppliers to see 
that it is used. With this form of co- 
operation, flour packaging can con- 
stantly be improved upon to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 


Contracts Are Necessary 
° 


With conditions as they now exist 
in the flour industry, it is more es- 
sential than ever that signed con- 
tracts be obtained for all transac- 
tions, regardless of how large or 
small they may be. Excellent con- 
tracts have been developed by the 
Millers National Federation and by 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, covering their respective 
fields. 


Consequently, there is no excuse 
whatever for sellers not obtaining 
signed contracts from their buyers. 
If, for instance, a buyer objects to 
signing a contract, and wants to keep 
it on a verbal basis, it can usually 
be assumed that difficulty will re- 
sult if the market goes in the wrong 
direction. The simple fact is that if 
a buyer makes a purchase in good 
faith, he can have no objection what- 
ever to signing a legitimate contract. 
To do so is as much to his advantage 
as it is to the seller’s. 


Rat Control Campaign 
° 


We must admit that we are a lit- 
tle tired of “weeks,” “drives” and 
“campaigns.” They seem to be with- 
out end. The public gets tired of 
them, as well as do the workers who 
carry them on. Nevertheless many of 
them accomplish a great deal of good. 
Several years ago we promised our- 
selves that we would never become 
involved in another “campaign,” and 
yet at the moment we are in the 
midst of a drive to raise a lot of 
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These Northwestern Spring 
Wheat “ Bakers Flours” from 
COMMANDER MILLS 

are famous for stamina and 


dependable baking qualities. 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
COMMANDER 

MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

BIG DIAMOND 


COMMAN 


ESTABLIS 
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’PER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices : MINNEAPOLIS 






HED STANDARDS 
COMMANDER FLOURS 


Wherever Northwestern Spring Wheat flours are needed for the 
extra baking strength, tolerance and oven spring—there you'll want 


COMMANDER Flours, 
Long years of technical “know how” and an organization trained 


to the milling of “Bakers Flours” exclusively, assure you of the same 
uniformly fine baking qualities that have met the needs of bakers 
across the country for more than a generation. 

Not all bakers have the same requirements, so you will find a series 
of COMMANDER Flours, each milled to its own established standards 
of controlled strength and baking characteristics, from which to 
select those Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours that best meet your 
particular baking needs. 

The Commander-Larabee representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your particular baking problems and flour needs. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Division of: 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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money for a local hospital. That’s the 
way these things go. 

But what we started to comment 
about is the campaign being conduct- 
ed by the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior for the control of rats. This is 
something that should be of deep 
concern to flour distributors, for rats 
are usually one of their worst prob- 
lems. For instance, it is estimated 
that rats destroy or contaminate 
more than 200 million bushels grain 
annually. 

This is an alarming figure, and 
when applied to all food products 
would be much higher. The unfor- 
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tunate part of it is that rats can be 
destroyed. That is the purpose of the 
campaign in question. We suggest 
that all flour distributors enter into 
it, both for the sake of their com- 
munities and their own businesses. 
No activity can produce better divi- 
dends. 


Watch “Free” Deals 

i) 

Wholesale grocers are frequently 
confronted with so-called ‘free’ deals 
from many types of food manufac- 
tures. On paper they usually look 
good, and apparently reduce the net 


price of the purchased merchandise. 
However, all is not gold that glitters, 
and such offers should be examined 
closely. 

For instance, the Federal Trade 
Commission is very much interested 
in all such transactions, and recent- 
ly issued the following interpretation 
of the word “free” in this connec- 
tion: 

“The use of the word ‘free’ or 
words of similar import, in advertis- 
ing to designate or describe mer- 
chandise sold or distributed in inter- 
state commerce, that is not in truth 
and in fact a gift or a gratuity or is 





A complete line of Flour.. 


. Cereals ... and 


Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 
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A seventy-eight year record proves it. There's 
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Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 


can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 
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inventory investment. 


Write today—now—for more facts 
about VICTOR Flour, Corn Products, 


Cereals and Feeds 


and for 


VICTOR prices. 





FLOUR CORN PRODUCTS 
Family Flour Corn Meal 
Cake Flour Hominy Grits 
Whole Wheat 
Flour 


Pancake Flour 






CEREALS FEEDS 
Farina For Poultry 
Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Cereal For Cattle 
For Sheep 
NEBRASKA 
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not given to the recipient thereof 
without requiring the purchase of 
other merchandise or requiring the 
performance of some service inuring 
directly or indirectly to the benefit 
of the advertiser, seller or distrib- 
utor, is considered by the commission 
to be a violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” 

That should be sufficient warning 
to all wholesale flour and food dis- 
tributors to examine most closely any 
“free” deals. As a matter of fact, 
there are no such transactions as 
this. Whenever a manufacturer of- 
fers a “free” deal, it is a foregone 
conclusion that its cost is figured in 


the regular price asked for the mer- 


chandise. The sooner wholesale dis- 
tributors realize this, the better off 
they will be. 


Wholesalers Stress 
Cooperation 
re) 


It is interesting to note that tlie 
National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Inc., is constantly 
placing more emphasis upon cooper::- 
tion between its members and the i.- 
dependent retail grocer they serve. 
Furthermore it is working close y 
with the Office of Small Business, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, in 
this undertaking. 

Briefly, the plan provides for 
wholesale grocers to work close!ly 
with their retail customers—to fur- 
nish them with publications covering 
their various problems, and to dis- 
cuss these matters with them per- 
sonally. Through their close contact 
with the retail trade, they will ad- 
vise the Office of Small Business of 
any new problems that may occur 

Under such a program, the com- 
bined activities of the government 
and wholesale grocers will be placed 
at the disposal of retailers in help- 
ing to solve their problems. The pro- 
gram should be effective, and by all 
means deserves the complete coop- 
eration of wholesale grocers. Unless 
they help their sales outlets mect 
their difficulties successfully, their 
own businesses will suffer. 
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An Old Problem 
fe) 


At a recent meeting of a prominent 
flour association, the old problem of 
direct selling by mills to small buy- 
ers was raised by a jobber. He main- 
tained that some mills were sellinz 
to these smaller buyers at virtually 
the same price they charged jobbers. 
The usual scene followed. The jobber 
declared that he could name the mills 
which were doing this, but, when he 
was challenged by mill representa- 
tives to do this, he refused. 

However, there was one unusual 
turn to this discussion. A prominert 
jobber got on his feet and flatly de- 
clared that if jobbers didn’t provide 
a service that justified their ex- 
istence, and if they couldn’t com- 
pete with mills that might be sel'- 
ing direct to the small trade, they 
had no right to exist. 

It is not our purpose in this item 
to take one side or the other of the 
age-old discussion. However, it does 
seem to us that if jobbers object to 
practices on the part of some mills, 
they should be willing to state oper 
ly the names of the companies abou 
which they complain. Their objec 
tions may be valid, which is all th: 
more reason why they should not 
hesitate to name publicly the mills 
they criticize. Secrecy will never 
solve a problem of this kind. 
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LINE - one NEW CROP 
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MiLO MAIZE 


FIELD SEEDS 


Feed — 
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*“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHA 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Beard of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














Flour Promotion 





(Continued from page 34) 


with the validity of the work done 
and its analysis, and believes it can 
be relied upon not only for the basic 
facts on which to build our program, 
but in considering national and re- 
gional situations, and dealing with 
all the principal types and kinds of 
people in their various environments 
and living conditions. 

I would now like to repeat to you 
certain statements from my talk to 
you at last year’s convention. I then 
said: 

“The name adopted for this activ- 
ity—‘Long Range Program’—is sig- 
nificant and reflects the unanimous 
thinking of those whom you have 
chosen to represent you on the fed- 
eration board of directors. 

“We must realize that this is not a 
quick campaign upon which we have 
engaged. We cannot alter some of 
the fundamental factors that have 
contributed to the downward trend 
in flour consumption, such as the 
shift of large numbers of people from 
heavy manual labor to jobs of a 
lighter character, but we firmly be- 
lieve that this trend has been ac- 
celerated through lack of public ap- 
preciation of the many merits and 
fundamental dietary values of foods 
baked from enriched wheat flour.” 

If we are to be realistic we must 
recognize that food habits change 
slowly; that a full appreciation of 
the fundamental values of baked 
goods in the diet cannot be built by a 
two-year program, no matter how 
well received and _ administered. 
Rather, our first two years should be 
considered as the opening battle in a 
campaign that must be continued 
over a long period in order to obtain 
our basic objectives. 


More Money to Be Needed 


The facts developed in this past - 


year strongly confirm this opinion, 
and as stated by our retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Bomar, and our incoming 
president, Mr. Locke, we are today 
more convinced than ever before that 
our industry must remain committed 
to its Long Range Program over a 
long period of time. According to our 
present schedule, the money which 
was pledged to the opening campaign 
will have been spent by December, 
1949, therefore at some time in the 
near future your board of directors 
must consider the raising of money 
to carry on beyond that date. In the 
judgment of your Long Range Pro- 
gram Committee it is imperative this 
decision be made very soon, and that 
the industry be asked to make addi- 
tional pledges during the 1948-49 fis- 
cal year. 

It is another conviction of your 
Long Range Program Committee that 
the success of this program to bring 
wheat flour back into its proper per- 
spective and position as the Number 
One ingredient in the diet of the 
American people requires the support 
not only of a majority, but of the en- 
tire industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.53 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.53, as 
compared with 16.62 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.37, as compared with 
32.47 a year ago. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 



















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 














McVEIGH @ CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Steen became grand- 
parents May 14 for the first time 
when their daughter, Mrs. James E. 
Wenzel, DeLand, Fla., gave birth to 
a son. 

2 

C. A. Jordan, vice president and 
treasurer of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, who re- 
cently returned empty-handed from a 
fishing trip to the celebrated salmon 
territory at Grants Pass, Oregon, last 
week, received by express a heavy- 
weight Chinook salmon from _ the 
owner of the Oregon resort, just to 
prove what could be done there when 
the fish are willing. 


O. F. Kelley, president of the Mas- 
ters-Kelley Grain Co., Kansas City, 
headed for Michigan after the recent 
Chicago convention of the Millers 
National Federation to participate in 
opening the fishing season at Holton 
Lake. 

x 

H. G. Stinnett, Jr., president of the 
Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., 
Plainview, Texas, and Mrs. Stinnett, 
went on to New York, following the 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago last week. 


Eugene Carmichael, attorney for 
the Federal Trade Commission, Chi- 
cago, called on millers in the South- 
west last week in connection with a 
study of the flour milling industry 
sales operations. 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was expecting to leave the hospi- 
tal May 18 after spending nearly a 
fortnight there for treatment of an 
infection. 

BS 

Luna Finnie Broekman, recently re- 
tired after 50 years’ service in the 
London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, sailed from Liverpool May 12 
for a visit to Canada and the USS. 
at the invitation ‘of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co: She was seen off from 
Euston Station, London, by William 
T. Odam, president of the London 
Flour Trade Assn., and George E. 
Swarbreck, European manager of the 
publishing company. 

oo 

Daniel J. Rhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is making a. business trip 
to eastern markets. 

* 


W. G. Catron, Jr., manager of the 
grain department of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, was in Kansas 
City May 14 on business. 

* 

Philip W. Pillsbury, -president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was reelected a 
director of the Milwaukee railroad at 
a recent stockholders’ meeting in 
Chicago. 

J 

Harold E. Yoder, sales manager, 
Trenton (Tll.) Milling Co., spent a few 
days in Chicago following the Millers 
National Federation convention. May 





TROPHY WINNER—Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, University of Nebraska, and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, is shown receiving congratulations from Dean 
W. W. Burr of the university after receiving permanent possession of 
the Schafer Trophy, annual award of the Nebraska Section of the chem- 
ists’ society. The award was made to Dr. Sandstedt in recognition of his 
research in wheat starch. E. F. Schafer, vice president and treasurer of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, is the donor of the trophy. The award 
was announced at the May 8 meeting of the Nebraska Section, held in 


Omaha. 





10-12, visiting with Charles A. Trae- 
ger, the firm’s local broker. On May 
13 he returned to the mill, accom- 
panied by Mr. Traeger and Abe Sug- 
ar of the Northwestern Flour & Feed 
Co., Chicago, who will visit at the 
mill several days. 


J. H. Blake and his son, John H. 
Blake, Jr., New York flour brokers, 
planned to visit Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. in Kansas City, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co. in Lake City, Minn., and 
Neppanee (Ind.) Milling Co., Inc., all 
of whom they represent in the New 
York metropolitan area, after the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors convention in St. Louis May 
16-18. 

* 


L. W. Brookshire, general produc- 
tion manager, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa., became the Handicap trap- 
shooting champion of the U.S. May 
9 by hitting 92 out of 100 targets. 
Mr. Brookshire competed against a 
field of 110 in the 39th annual cham- 
pionships at Travers Island, N.Y. 

es 

E. R. Bailey, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. plant in San Francisco, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the San Francisco Mer- 
chants Exchange Club. Mr. Bailey 
holds the offices of assistant treasurer 
and chairman of the house committee. 

* 

H. B. Kelsey, comptroller, secre- 
tary, Buffalo, eastern division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
New York visitor last week. 

® 


With the discontinuance of the pre- 
mix division in New York of Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., Clark J. Buswell, re- 
gional sales manager, has tendered 
his resignation. Mr. Buswell, who has 
a wide acquaintance with the indus- 
try in the East, has not yet announced 
his future plans. 


Gordon Herron Ritz, son of Charles 
Ritz, president of the International 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Ritz, was elect- 
ed May 13 to Scroll and Key, Yale 
University senior society. Gordon was 
also elected captain of next year’s 
hockey team and is a member of 
Torch, an honor society. 


R. B. Laing, vice president and sales 
manager, and W. C. Mitchell of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited flour buyers in Wisconsin and 
Illinois following the convention of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago last week. 

cd 

Charles ©. Chinski, president of 
Chinski Trading Corp., New York, 
will join Mrs. Chinski at Cedarcroft 
Plantation, Greenwood, La., after the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors convention in St. Louis, May 
16-18, for a vacation. 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by the com- 
pany’s representative, M. A. Greider, 
has returned from a business trip in 
the southeastern district. 


A. C. Strong, sales manager, flour 
and feed for Texas and Oklahoma, 
General Mills, Inc., and H. S. Faulk- 
ner, vice president, products control 
and bakery service executive for the 


southwestern division, recently re- 
turned from Fort Worth, while Lee 
Merry, flour and feed sales manager 
for Arkansas and Louisiana, and M. C. 
Sauer, sales manager, flour and feed 
sales for the division, returned from a 
Louisiana trip. 
e 


Frank Cross, Oklahoma City traffic 
manager, southwestern division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has returned from a 
profitable fishing trip in Oklahoma’s 
lakes and streams. 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., and Herbert H. Lang of Coul- 
ter & Coulter, Inc., New York, pro- 
ceeded to Montana and North Dakota 
to visit friends and mills, at the con- 
clusion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors meeting in St. 
Louis May 16-18. 

= 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., is making a visit to the 
Atlantic states, calling on the trade. 
Carl Lommel, manager of the Cincin- 
nati office, was a caller at the mill 
for a few days. 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and general manager of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp., has returned to his 
duties after a visit to California. On 
his return trip, he stopped off in Chi- 
cago for the Millers National Federa- 
tion meeting May 10-12. 


= 
A. E. Dell, assistant manager, east- 
ern bulk region, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, is visiting the company’s 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 
ae 


I. C. Maghran, manager, eastern 
bulk region, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, was called to Dunmore, Pa., last 
week by the death of his mother-in- 
law. 

* 


R. H. Jennings, Jr., Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, S.C., has an- 
nounced open house week for his new 
plant June 7-11. This is just prior 
to the annual convention of the Bak- 
ers Assn. of the Carolinas which will 
be held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., June 14-16. 


Fred Schindler, sales manager, 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
is spending the week of May 17 cover- 
ing the territory with Frank B. Arch- 
er, Atlanta flour broker, representa- 
tive for the mill. 


W. L. Franks, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., is spending four 
weeks-on resale work through jobbers 
in Georgia and Alabama. 


Perie Rumold, manager of a flour 
mill in Iran, the largest in the Mid- 
dle East, visited staff members of the 
milling industry department at Kan- 
sas State College last week. He was 
graduated from the milling depart- 
ment in 1925. For two years he has 
been a flour mill manager in Teheran. 
His mill supplies Teheran with almost 
all its flour, according to Mr. Rumold. 
and has storage facilities for 2 million 
bushels grain. Before leaving for Iran, 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


- 
Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 





NEWTON, KANSAS 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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he was head of products control for 
the Standard Milling Co., and was 
treasurer of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. His wife accom- 
panied him on his return to the U.S. 


Beeler C. Eskridge, cadet midship- 
man, will graduate from the US. 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings- 
port, N.Y., June 1. He is the son of 
F. B. Eskridge, family flour execu- 
tive, southeastern divisional offices, 
General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, who with 
Mrs. Eskridge plans to attend his 
son’s graduation. Young Mr. Eskridge 
received his sea duty in the Pacific 
and probably will have a trip to 
Africa before returning to Atlanta to 
enter Georgia Tech in October. 


oe 
T. L. Brice, Atlanta, manager 


southeastern divisional office, Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, and W. B. 


. Lovvorn, representative with head- 


quarters in Columbia, S.C., have re- 
turned from a business trip to the 
mill. 


Win P. Craig, Atlanta, manager of 
the southern office, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Craig, will leave Atlanta May 19 to 
drive to the home office in Denver 
for a business meeting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Craig will returrn to Atlanta via Chi- 
cago where they will visit Mr. Craig’s 
invalid mother. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















COVER: 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 

; OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily +» FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat fiour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 


544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Ill. 


400 West Madison St. 











DEATHS 


Thomas Presley Duncan, 71, who 
died at his home at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, May 10, was associated with 
Frank Kell in the milling industry 
in Texas from 1901 until he engaged 
in other business in 1929. He was first 
connected with the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., at Wichita Falls, then 
was president of the Waco Mill & 
Elevator, Waco, and resided at Waco 
from 1908 until 1921, when he be- 
came general manager of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co. and removed to 
Wichita Falls while retaining the 
presidency of the Waco mill. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 


oO. S. Grimmett, 67, for 23 years 
with the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
died May 8. Mr. Grimmett retired 
from the company several years ago 
because of poor health. He had been 
in the sales department. Mr. Grim- 
mett was a direct descendant of 
Stephen F. Austin, early Texas states- 
man. Surviving are Mrs. Grimmett, 
his widow, and two daughters. 


Agostino Sunseri, 61, president of 
the Pennsylvania Macaroni Co., died 
at his home in Pittsburgh May 13. 
He was born in Sicily, and came to 
that city when 14 years of age. He 
was an organizer of the company he 
headed for the past six years. Three 
sons and three daughters survive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


T. C. BLAISDELL, JR., NAMED 


WASHINGTON — Charles Sawyer, 
secretary of commerce, announced re- 
cently the appointment of Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., director of the Office of 
International Trade, as acting as- 
sistant secretary of commerce for 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. 
Blaisdell will assume the duties 
hitherto performed by David K. E. 
Bruce, who resigned as assistant sec- 
retary May 8. 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


« WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








ae d 99, A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
La - 
Diamon D ent. ‘Milled under Laborator Sree 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN 


D.. RB. FISHER, Maz.. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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MMF President Opposes World Wheat Pact 


John L. Locke Speaks i in Behalf of the Millers 
National Federation and the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. in Opposition to the International 


try of this country is unified 

in the belief that the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement will not and 
cannot achieve its stated objectives. 
We believe the agreement departs 
from sound economics, and that it 
transfers to an International Council 
decisions which should be reserved 
solely to the Congress of the USS. 

For the convenience of the com- 
mittee, we have prepared in print- 
ed form a detailed analysis and 
explanation of the proposed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. You have 
copies before you. I believe it is self- 
explanatory and, therefore, I shall 
not take your time to read it here. 
However, I will be glad to answer 
any questions with respect to it 
which may occur to you. 

There are a number of major is- 
sues involved in this proposed agree- 
ment. If I may, I should like to di- 
rect your attention this morning 
particularly to those issues. 

On its face, this agreement would 
seem to guarantee an export market 
for U.S. wheat of 185 million bush- 
els a year for the next five years. 
Actually this is not the case. 


‘k= wheat flour milling indus- 


Escape Provisions 


The agreement contains at least 
two escape provisions which enable 
an importing country to withdraw 
without penalty: 

1. When an importing nation de- 
clares that it would have difficulty 
fulfilling its commitment because of 
its international trade balances. 
(Article V) Although such statement 
is subject to review by the council, 
many of the importing nations could 
honestly make this declaration at 
the present time. Otherwise, there 
would have been no pressing need 
for the European Recovery Program 
now being carried out by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

2. Any country may withdraw 
from the agreement on 30 days’ no- 
tice if it considers its national se- 
curity endangered by the outbreak 
of hostilities. This decision is to be 
made by any nation itself, which 
need not be involved directly in the 
hostilities. (Article XXII, Para- 
graph 6.) 

The agreement would seem to guar- 
antee a definite minimum price for 
U.S. wheat during this period. This 
is not the case, since quality discounts 
would be determined by the council 
at a later date as will be detailed 
later in this presentation. 

It is possible for importing nations 
to take advantage of these provisions. 
They may have sufficient wheat 
stocks on hand to cover their needs. 
They may be able to buy from one 
of the nonsignatory exporting nations 
at prices lower than the maximum 
specified in the agreement. 


Clauses Are Broad 


The escape clauses referred to are 
so broad they could be made the 
authority for almost any action de- 
sired by a signatory nation. 

Russia and Argentina, who are 


Wheat Agreement 
x * * 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of the testimony of John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, before a subcommittee 
meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, May 15. Mr. Locke 
appeared before the committee on 
behalf of the federation and the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., speaking in op- 
position to the International Wheat 
Agreement. 





wheat exporting nations, but who are 
not parties to the agreement, have 
economic reasons for trying to dis- 
pose of their wheat, and may have 
political reasons for trying to cast 
discredit on the ECA. For that pur- 
pose, their wheat might be offered 
at prices less than determined un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

The U.S. has just voted billions 
of dollars for European recovery. To 
insist that European countries, whom 
we are trying to help, must buy their 
wheat from us at a price higher 
than they could buy it from either 
Russia or Argentina would undermine 
the good-will created through the 
ECA. 

If this price competition comes 
from unfriendly nations for political 
reasons, it is doubtful if it would be 
in the best interests of the U.S. to 
insist on, or even to encourage, im- 
porting nations to buy wheat from 
us at prices higher than competitive 
wheats are being offered. 

While maximum and minimum 
prices are spelled out specifically for 
No. 1 Manitoba northern wheat in 
store at Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur, there are no specific minimum 
prices established for U.S. wheats. 
The council will determine the final 
quality differentials for our wheats, 
and the wording of the agreement 
definitely indicates that discounts are 
anticipated. 

Considering differences in trans- 
portation costs for our wheats as 
compared with Canadian wheats, the 
maximum price for No. 1 hard win- 
ter wheat in store at Kansas City 
would be about $1.85 bu., minus any 
discounts for quality. This would re- 
flect a maximum price of approxi- 
mately $1.60 bu. to the farmer in 
Kansas, or roughly 40¢ bu. less than 
the anticipated loan rate on the 1948 
crop. 

Minimum Price Set 


More important, however, is the 
fact that the minimum prices speci- 
fied for Canadian wheats will mean 
a minimum to our farmers during 
the first year of the agreement of 
only about $1.10 bu. During the last 
year this minimum price to the farm- 
er will be reduced to about 70¢ bu.— 
both of these minimums being sub- 
ject to a probable further discount 
for quality. 

The agreement could be of possible 
benefit to exporting countries only 
when there is a world surplus. A 


world surplus will mean minimum 
prices. These minimum prices in the 
later years of the agreement are be- 
low the present cost of production 


‘in this country. What then are the 


benefits to our farmers from such an 
agreement? 

Fulfillment of our obligations un- 
der the agreement would require gov- 
ernment control over all internation- 
al transactions in wheat and flour. 
Government control of prices in one 
segment of a trade always leads to 
demands that controls be extended 
to all segments of that trade in 
order to make them effective. Thus, 
if the agreement is ratified, it may 
result in governmental control of all 
domestic as well as international 
transactions in wheat. 

Definite license restrictions are in- 
dicated as necessary to carry out 
the obligations of exporting and im- 
porting countries under the agree- 
ment. 

Exporting countries cannot allow 
free export of wheat and flour when 
there is a shortage of supply. Some 
importing countries might get more 
than their allotted share, which 
would mean other countries would 
get less than their share. 

When there is a surplus, import- 
ing countries would have to license 
imports in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of taking more than their share 
and more than they might consume, 
thus building up a surplus. This would 
embarrass an importing country in 
fulfilling its obligations next year. 


Licensing System Indicated 


Article ITI, covering reports to the 
council, clearly indicates the neces- 
sity of a complete licensing system 
for all transactions or outright state 
trading. 

Further, in dealing with purchases 
or sales in addition to guaranteed 
purchases or sales (Article VII) the 
council may use its “good offices” in 
assisting in effecting such additional 
purchases or sales. We are concerned 
with the implications to be drawn 
from this provision. Conceivably, the 
council could arbitrarily cause a li- 
cense to be granted or withheld in 
consummation of such purchases or 
sales. 

Since all grains are more or less 
interchangeable in use, wheat prices 


cannot be maintained for any length- 


of time at levels out of line with the 
price levels of other grains without 
causing extensive substitution. This 
undoubtedly would mean that con- 
trols over wheat would soon lead 
to demands for controls over other 
grains and in turn to controls over 
other farm products. 

Huge subsidies will have to be paid 
out of the federal treasury whether 
the world price level is high or low. 
If it is high, then the importer would 
be subsidized because we would agree 
to supply him with wheat at the 
maximum price. If the world price 
were low, the subsidy would be to our 
own farmer because we would not 
‘let our support price fall to the 
world price level under surplus con- 
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ditions. Under present conditions, the 
U.S. may be required to pay both sub- 
sidies at the same time. 

A situation might arise in which 
an importing country would demand 
delivery of its wheat quota at a time 
when the U.S. supplies were held 
largely on farms. Our government 
does not want the power to force 
farmers to sell their wheat. The only 
way to get wheat off the farm is 
to bid the price high enough to at- 
tract it to market. Such bidding 
might be forced on us at a time 
when it was least desirable from the 
standpoint of our domestic economy. 


_ Detail Control Delegated 

If this agreement is accepted, it 
means that Congress is delegating 
the final determination of the details 
of our international wheat policy to 
a council whose vote is dominated 
by other nations. This could have 
serious results which Congress would 
be powerless to correct. 

One example of the serious conse- 
quences which might result from this 
delegation of power has to do with 
the year-end reserves of wheat. The 
agreement specifies that the US. 
must have year-end reserve stocks of 
at least 170 million bushels. There 
have been times in the past when a 
carryover of this size was considered 
burdensome. In approximately half 
of the last 30 years the carryover 
has been less than this amount. In 
recent months pressure has been 
put on Congress to reduce the re- 
quired carryover in this country to 
less than the present legal limit of 
150 million bushels. 

Under the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement the elected 
representatives in this country could 
not have passed the original law re- 
quiring that 150 million bushels and 
could not amend it now, should they 
choose. Is it not dangerous to trans- 
fer to an International Council the 
authority to control the size of our 
wheat carryover? 

Even though the agreement pro- 
vides that importing countries may 
accept 72 tons of flour for 100 tons 
of wheat, there is no provision that 
an importing country take any flour 
to fulfill its wheat obligation. Over 
the years in free competition, U.S. 
flour has created an export market 
ranging from 16 to 93% (the weight- 
ed average is 26%) of our total ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat products. 
If free trade be continued, the U.S. 
can expect to continue a large ex- 
port flour movement. However, the 
operation of the Wheat Agreement 
requires extensive governmental in- 
tervention in flour trade. 

It will curtail the competitive ad- 
vantage and export volume of U.S. 
flour mills with the resulting cur- 
tailment of employment and activity 
in the industry. Flour is barely men- 
tioned in the agreement, although, 
as indicated, flour has been an im- 
portant and often a major part in 
the total export of wheat and wheat 
products. 


* Flour Price Complicated 


A flour transaction does not count 
toward the agreement quota unless 
both the exporting country and the 
importing country agree that the 
price is consistent with the wheat 
price in the agreement. If the two 
countries disagree, the council de- 
cides the issue by a simple majority 
vote. A flour price is far more com- 
plicated than a wheat price because 
many factors are involved in addi- 
tion to the cost of the wheat itself. 
These include: the cost of bags, en- 
richment, bleaching, labor and pro- 
duction costs, and the value of the 
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by-product millfeeds, to mention a 
few of the elements. 

The fairness of each of these ele- 
ments can become a point of dispute 
between the exporting country and 
the importing country even though 
the private individuals to the trans- 
action have agreed between them- 
selves. Any delay resulting from the 
dispute defeats the entire transac- 
tion because speed is required to 
minimize risk. 

Here is a brief example of how a 
flour transaction might work: 

An exporter in the U.S. may agree 
on a flour transaction with an im- 
porter in France. The deal cannot 
be completed until both the U.S. and 
the French governments agree that 
the flour price correctly reflects the 
wheat price specified in the agree- 
ment for the grade of wheat to be 
used in the flour. If they disagree, 
the question goes to the council for 
‘eview and decision. In the meantime, 
he U.S. exporter has assumed tre- 
mendous risks. Wheat prices can go 
ip or down as much as 10¢ a day. 
Millfeed prices can move even more 
in one day. A delay of 24 hours 
can wipe out any margin a miller 
may have in the transaction. How- 
ver, it will likely take not one, but 
nany days, to get a _ transaction 
‘cleared.” 

This definitely takes foreign trade 
n flour out of the hands of indi- 
‘idual buyers and sellers and makes 
it state trading between our govern- 
nent and the government of the im- 
orting country, with the council 
naking the final decision in many 
cases. It destroys the American mill- 
ers’ advantage of brand preference 
obtained from a long history of high, 
uniform quality. 

Supplementing this formal state- 
nent, we offer the following com- 
ments on certain arguments which 
have been advanced in support of the 
agreement. 


Associations’ Comment 


1. It has been stated that because 
the U.S. has slightly more than one 
third of the votes of the exporting 
group that it can veto any action by 
the council] displeasing to it. 

This is not true. In only three in- 
stances are the U.S. votes sufficient 
to veto a proposal. ' 

A. In adjusting the maximum and 
minimum prices for 1950, 1951 and 
1952. 

B. In deciding whether additional 
needs of importers shall be met. 

C. ‘In determining whether a new 
exporting or importing nation shall 
be permitted to join the agreement. 

All other decisions are by simple 
majority vote of the exporting and 
importing groups meeting either 
jointly or separately. 

Furthermore, the U.S. can lose 
its veto completely, if after rati- 
fication by the Senate, Argentina, 
Russia and/or the Danubian coun- 
tries were to join the agreement— 
which would decrease our proportion 
of the total vote of the exporting 
group. 

2. It has been argued and the 
agreement does state, that the con- 
tracting governments reserve to 
themselves complete liberty of ac- 
tion in determination and adminis- 
tration of their internal agricultural 
and price policies. However, the suc- 
ceeding phrases of the agreement 
state “The contracting gowernments 
—undertake not to operafe internal 
agricultural and price policies in such 
a way as to impede the free move- 
ment of prices between the maxi- 
mum and minimum levels of the 
agreement.” 

Can the U.S. subscribe to such an 
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obligation when it is about to an- 
nounce a wheat loan program and 
possibly a wheat purchase program 
which will have a minimum price of 
around $2.23 bu. at Kansas City, as 
compared with the agreement maxi- 
mum of about $1.85 bu. at Kansas 
City? 

3. It has been suggested that the 
subsidy required in the first year 
would be 30¢ bu., or about $55 mil- 
lion. Actually, this is the absolute 
minimum subsidy, and then only if 
international trading is at the maxi- 
mum price level and our domestic 
prices are at the minimum level. 
If American wheat is discounted be- 
low Canadian or if U.S. domestic 
prices are above the loan basis, or 
if international prices are below the 
maximum, the subsidy could soar to 
90¢ bu. or $165 million the first year. 
It is impossible to determine the 
amounts for succeeding years. The 
agreement binds our country and 
Congress to those subsidies without 
recourse, for a period of five years. 

4, It is argued that assured sup- 
plies will discourage expansion of 
wheat acreage in the importing cdun- 
tries. History shows this to be an 
unfounded myth. In the thirties, 
when wheat prices were extremely 
low and wheat supplies were abun- 
dant, the importing nations made 
great increases in wheat acreage. 


Controls a Necessity 

5. The opinion has been expressed 
that there will be a minimum of 
regulation. It is our considered judg- 
ment, and that of the grain export- 
ers, that international wheat prices 
will be at the maximum in years 
of world scarcity and at the mini- 
mum when there is the slightest 
hint of world surplus. Under such 
circumstances every deal, every price 
and every shipment must not merely 
be recorded, but must also be ap- 
proved by two governments and often 
additionally by the council. Indefinite 
continuation of export controls and 
maximum regulation will be a neces- 
sity. 

6. It will be noted that the basic 
price for Canadian wheat at Fort 
William is in Canadian funds. Can- 
ada’s exchange position is precari- 
ous. Despite a statement that values 
of wheats of other exporters are to be 
calculated basis Feb. 1, 1948, ex- 
change rates, we suggest the com- 
mittee consider what will happen to 
American wheat prices, should Can- 
ada be forced to devaluate by, say, 
20%. Will the Kansas farmer’s mini- 
mum price then become, not 70¢, but 
56¢ bu.? 

7. It is argued that the only al- 
ternative to ratification of this agree- 
ment is many bilateral agreements. 


* This is not true. The alternative is 


free trading by free men driven by 
the incentive of free enterprise, the 
policy for which the U.S. govern- 
ment is the great champion in the 
world. Furthermore, the U.S. as the 
paramount commercial power of the 
world, and with the great influence 
of the ECA funds which it is furnish- 
ing, can certainly block bilateral 
agreements on wheat if it chooses to 
do so. 

In presenting the statement of the 
milling industry, we have attempted 
to show the serious effect the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement would 
have upon the exportation of flour. 
The regulations and controls that 
would be required to make such an 
agreement function are such that re- 
building our export flour markets 
upon a basis of reasonable volume, 
satisfactory quantity and fair price 
would be almost impossible to ac- 
complish. 








Of more serious importance would 
be the effect upon the agricultural 
economy of this country. We are 
seriously concerned when the reg- 
ulation of our agricultural economy 
is transferred to an _ international 
council having the powers author- 
ized in the International Wheat 
Agreement. : 


We, therefore, urge the serious 
study of the objections we have 
raised. Let us not be over-hasty in 
committing this country to such a 
program. Let us not be stampeded 
with the thought that such an agree- 
ment answers the questions or is the 
solution to economic problems better 
administered by our own elected rep- 
resentatives. 





Southwestern Rains 





(Continued from page 11) 


Further progress was made by win- 
ter wheat the past week in the South- 
west. The first harvest of the 1948 
crop year occurred in Texas May 12, 
30 miles south of Wichita Falls. Else- 
where in the central and northern 
counties of the state where sufficient 
moisture had been received in the 
past 10 days wheat was making sat- 
isfactory progress. In Oklahoma early 
varieties were beginning to head in 
the northern part of the state and 
in the southern counties the crop was 
somewhat further advanced. Heading 
of early varieties also was noted in 
the extreme southern row of Kansas 
counties and elsewhere in the state 
wheat was in or approaching the boot 
stage. 

Moisture was again needed in many 
sections of the Southwest. A drouth 
condition was critical in the High 
Plains and the Low Rolling Plains ac- 
cording to Texas reports late last 
week. Summer fallowed wheat was 
holding up fairly well in those areas 
and irrigated wheat was good, but 
much volunteer and stubble planted 
wheat was being given up for lost. 
The western areas of Oklahoma are 
also in need of rain. Central and 
eastern Oklahoma has had sufficient 
moisture for the time being. 

Favorable prospects continue for 
summer fallow wheat in extreme 
western and northwestern sections of 
Kansas. In south central and south- 
western counties, however, much of 
the crop continues in unfavorable 
condition. Weeds were of considerable 
concern throughout most of the state, 
especially in late planted fields which 
have shown poor stands. 

The outlook is a little better in Ne- 
braska but, in general, the whole 
state needs a slow, soaking rain. A 
recent report stated that a few west- 
ern counties have received very lit- 
tle moisture of late and are in need 
of rain because wheat had made a 
heavy growth previously and the crop 
is drawing heavily on moisture re- 
serves. Weeds are also making their 
appearance in thin stands in central 
and eastern Nebraska. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. VAGTBORG RESIGNS 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, president and director of the 
Midwest Research Institute since its 
inception on Jan. 1, 1945, has an- 
nounced his resignation on Sept. 1, he 
will become president and director 
of the Southwest Research Institute, 
Houston, Texas. The Midwest Re- 
search Institute was instrumental in 
developing a compressed air system 
of breaking wheat, as reported on 
page 36 of the April 22, 1947, issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Good, But 
Slowed by Coolness 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Unsea- 
sonably wet and cool weather has 
been responsible for relatively slow 
growth of this year’s wheat crop, 
says the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn. However, all areas 
that have been seeded report excel- 
lent stands and are optimistic of a 
bumper crop. 

In the Palouse area, Waterville, 
Wash.,. plateau area and the south- 
ern sections of the Columbia River 
counties of Oregon, winter conditions 
still prevail. Winter seedings are 
showing moderate, growth, while 
spring seeding and fallow preparation 
remain largely undone. 

Spring plantings in the lower eleva- 
tions of the Pacific, Northwest are 
well up, some as high-as six to eight 
inches. The vast majority of wheat 
producing land has beautiful stands, 
with large amounts of soil. moisture 
for an excellent crop. When spring 
really comes, the winter wheat crop 
should make. rapid growth to maturity 
in July. 

Spring grain seeded earlier this 
year looks good. Approximately two 
thirds of the normal spring wheat 
acreage remains to be seeded in the 
higher elevations, over 2,000 ft., and 
the Palouse area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLNEY, TEXAS, HARVESTS 
FIRST LOAD OF NEW WHEAT 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS — The 
season’s first load of winter wheat 
was harvested May 12: near Olney, 
Texas. Olney is in Young County, 
about 30 miles south of Wichita Falls 
in a general section in which the na- 
tion’s winter. wheat harvest annually 
begins. 

The producer averaged about 12 
bu. an acre in harvesting a load from 
a 450-acre field. The variety is early 
Black Hull. 

The wheat, 60 lb. with 14.5% mois- 
ture, drew a bid of $2.12 bu, from the 
local elevator. 

General work by combines will 
start.soon in Young County. Last year 
the first wagon load of new wheat 
was not delivered to elevators in that 
vicinity until May. .28. Early yields 
were 18 to 20 bu. an acre and the 
wagon price was $2@2.10. Two years 
ago first movement was May 9. 


OLD WHEAT SELLING GAINS 
IN MUCH OF KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Despite 
rapidly diminishing. wheat prospects 
over central and southwestern Kan- 
sas, movement. of grain to local ter- 
minal elevators continues heavy. 
Hutchinson receipts the past three 
weeks have been nearly six times as 
great as a year ago and the eleva- 
tors are filling to a point unusual at 
this time. Country elevators are dis- 
gorging their hoard while cars are 
available and other conditions are 
favorable. At the same time thou- 
sands of acres of wheat are being 
plowed under, according to reports 
reaching Hutchinson grain men. No 
rain worth mentioning fell in the 
western half of the. state last week 
and winds May 14-15 reached gale 
proportions, causing damage to thin 
stands. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sharp curtailment has oc- 
curred in flour business and current in- 
terest is at the lowest point for several 
weeks insofar as domestic trade is con- 
cerned. Moderate volume is being®done in 
the export field to some European areas, 
with most bookings now completed to the 
Latin American countries for the second 
quarter. 

Sales last week averaged only 24% of ca- 
pacity, almost half of which represented 
government and export bookings. This com- 
pares with 89% sold in the preceding week 
and 41% booked a year ago. 

The majority of bakers have their May 
needs covered and only occasional scattered 
cars are now expected. June bookings are 
lagging, with most millers indicating that 
their current run of business is no more 
than two or three cars a day. 

Hope for lower prices is firmly implant- 
ed in the average baker and there is little 
likelihood of forward flour bookings in im- 
portant volume until new crop discounts 
are available or hope for such a drop is 
abandoned. At present, feed discounts for 
summer months are such as to offset the 
lower new crop wheat futures and expected 
declines in cash premiums. Under these 
circumstances, new crop prices figure now 
as equal or higher than current. So far 
however, this situation has had no appreci- 
able effect on the bakers attitude toward 
booking nor has it induced any tendency 
to enlarge inventories for the purpose of 
carrying over any old crop flour into the 
new season. Inventories and bookings still 
are being kept at rock bottom, 

Family trade is almost equally dull and 
more hand-to-mouth than usual. Scarcely 
any June business is on millers’ books, 
although there is some inquiry developing 
for this shipment. A fair portion of family 
trade each week is a price date of ship- 
ment business. However, as far as con- 
sumption of family flour is concerned, the 
past crop year has been a good one for 
mills that seek this trade actively. 

Except for the details of finishing up 
second quarter Latin American bookings 
on licenses recently received, the sole ac- 
tivity in the export market centers on 
June allocations of European claimant na- 
tions. Scattered lots totaling about 130,- 
000 sacks were reported booked to the 
Netherlands May 13-14 in the range of 
$6.26@6.44, c. & f., Amsterdam. The remain- 
der of the Dutch quota was expected to be 
filled May 18, although the price ideas of 
Netherlands importers was much below the 
level that would interest most millers. Nor- 
way purchased its June allocation last mid- 
week at prices reported to be in the range 
of $4.80@4.85, f.a.s., Gulf. Sweden, Portu- 
gal and Netherlands East Indies have aflot- 
ments yet to buy, while inquiry for sales 
to Ireland developed at the week end. Tur- 
key withdrew previous solicitations for bids 
on a 97% extraction flour and was rumored 
to be asking USDA for a replacement with 
wheat. Millers still are awaiting second 
quarter licenses for shipment to Brazil, 
but otherwise the current crop year’s ex- 
port business is practically completed. 

As usual exports were the dominant fac- 
tor in the clear market ana prices were 
5@10¢ higher than a week ago as a result 
of this activity. Clear production has been 
light in the past several weeks and offer- 
ings are not pressing. Lots invoiced for 
export bring about 10¢ sack more than 
the normal market. Domestic consumption 
trade is confined to scattered small lots. 

Shipping directions remain high in rela- 
tion to unfilled orders and mills continue 
to maintain fairly good running time for 
this season of the year. Some plants were 
closed for fumigation. In the Kansas City 
area mill operations held at 87% of ca- 
pacity (a fraction over five days), compared 
with 86% in the preceding week and 90% 
a year ago. With most buyers’ stocks low, 
the urgency of some shipping directions 
makes it difficult for mills to spread their 
operations with the most efficiency. 

Current prices are quoted mostly on a 
June or May-June basis with some mills 
offering 20¢ discount for May shipment, 
applying also on p.d.s. directions. Bakery 
flour was unchanged to 6¢ lower than a 
week ago, while family showed a _ wide 
price range, some being 10¢ lower and 
others 10¢ higher. Some quotations were 
unchanged. 

Quotations May 15, carlots, cottons, Kan 
sas City, May-June shipment: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.55@5.65, standard 
patent $5.50@5.60, straight $5.45@5.50; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $5.95@6.90, 
family patents $5.75@5.85; first clear $4.35 
@4.45, second clear $4.25@4.30, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.10@4.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.40@6.80, straight $5.40@ 
5.50; cake flour $6.45 @6.80. 

Five mills report domestic business fair. 
seven quiet, five slow, six dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged to 
124% and averaged 75%, compared with 
76% a week ago and 48% a year ago. 
There were no exports. Domestic bookings 
were divided 85% to the bakers and 15% to 
family buyers. Operations averaged 88%, 





compared with 90% a week ago and 92% 
a year ago. Prices closed-unchanged to 8¢ 
lower. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons May 15: carlots, family 
short patent $5.90@6.65, standard patent 
$5.75@6.45; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.71@5.81, standard patent $5.66@5.76, 
straight grade $5.61@5.71. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher. 

Denver: The flour market has shown vir- 
tually no change during the last seven 
days. Buying has been slow as a result 
of a strike in the bakery industry in 
Denver. However, such buying as there is 
comes primarily from domestic quarters. 
Supplies are fully adequate to take care of 
needs. Quotations: bakery $5.85, family 
$6.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at ca- 
pacity last week. Shipping directions rangea 
from fair to good. Domestic sales averaged 
35%, compared with 85% the preceding 
week and were mostly to the bakery trade, 
one mill reported direct export sales at 
near 40% of capacity. Price closed un- 
changed to 5@10¢ sack higher. 


Hutchinson: Demand for flour was so 
thin last week that millers of this area 
were wondering what bakers were using 
in making bread. New business was limited 
to a few single cars. A small amount of 
export business for June shipment was 
closed. Shipping directions were fair, and 
operations continued on a 100% basis for 
five days. Prices were off 5@10¢. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been slow with prices unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions are satisfactory. 


Texas: Sales last week averaged 25% of 
capacity, about equally divided between 
family and bakery flour and the scatter- 
ing small lots of export flour for which 
licenses were obtained. Operations generally 
were about 75% of capacity, though up to 
85% in some cases. Prices about 15¢ sack 
lower on family and bakers flour, and 20¢ 
lower on clears, compared to previous week. 

Quotations May 15, 100’s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.40@6.70, high 
patent $6.15@6.45; standard bakers, plain 
$5.80@6.20; clears, plain $4.60@4.90, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Aside from a continuation 
of small hand-to-mouth buying by bakers, 
mostly for immediate or prompt shipment, 
spring wheat flour trade still is a draggy 
affair. Bakers show no inclination to aban- 
don their bearish price ideas and feel that 
as long as they have gone this far on small 
inventories, they may just as well wait 
to see what the new crop will bring forth. 
The total of the small-lot orders, however, 
makes a fair volume for mills. The only 
difficulty is that mills are hard pressed 
to figure their running time sufficiently far 
in advance to protect themselves on wheat. 

Shipping directions showed a little im- 
provement with some mills last week, with 
the result that a six-day grind was possible. 
The instructions are spotty as between 
plants, however, and some did not do as 
well. « 

Fear that the present high millfeed prices 
will not continue into the summer months 
makes mills cautious about quoting flour 
for a long time ahead. For this reason, 
some of them have a schedule of prices 
representing 120-day shipments which they 
will shade 20@30¢ for quick shipment. Some 
buyers view the nearly lower price basis 
as a discount or concession, but it is gov- 
erned by the present favorable millfeed 
credit. 

Family flour trade is fair and mostly on 
a p.d.s. basis to jobbers. At the retail level 
the turnover is very moderate, although 
some indications of improvement are evi- 
dent here and there. 

Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 67% 
of capacity last week, as compared with 
66.7% the previous week and 39.4% a year 
ago. Operating time of Minneapolis mills 
for the week was 79%, against 84% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. Mills 
outside of Minneapolis ran 75%, against 
76% the previous week and 86% a year 
ago. Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week were 92% of capacity. 

Quotations May 10: standard patent $5.70 
@5.90, short patent $5.80@6.05, high gluten 
$6.05@6.35, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.60@6, 
second clear $4.60@5.20, whole wheat $5.70 
@5.90, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; pa- 
per sacks 16¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business here continues at a virtual stand- 
still. Buying fs chiefly in small lots and 
hand-to-mouth. Family trade has been 
steadily increasing, with the pickup large- 
ly in immediate shipment bookings. Ship- 
ping directions are plentiful. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The local trade continues indif- 
ferent, and consequently very little business 
is being done. Only the usual steady buying 
of one and two cars is reported, with an 
occasional sale of larger amounts. No buy- 
er seems inclined to anticipate his needs, 
and this practice of many months ts ex- 
pected to continue until the new crop. Ship- 
ping directions are fair to good. Family 
flour shows no change, and sales are scat- 
tered and small. Deliveries are a little 
better. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations May 15: spring top patent 
$5.95 @6.40, standard patent $5.85@6.20, first 
clear $5.65@6.20; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.54@5.96, 95% patent 
$5.44@5.86, first clear $5.03@5.20; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.35@6.85, standard patent 
$5.40@6.60, first clear $4.65@6.85. 


St. Louis: Local mills report the domestic 
trade continues to buy from hand-to-mouth. 
There is very little inquiry by the baker 
and family trade. Bookings are for carlots 
only. No confidence is shown by the buyers 
in present prices. They are willing to go 
along and see what the prospects are for the 
new crop before making deferred time 
bookings. There is an excellent demand for 
spring wheat clears, while the other grades 
are in good demand. Exporters are in the 
market for clears, but offerings are light. 
Some cables were received, but nothing 
reported as sold. Jobbers say there is no 
change in the situation. Bookings are for 
near or immediate wants. Specifications are 
slow. Prices for hard and soft patent are 
10¢ lower to 20¢ higher, clears 5@10¢ off, 
spring wheat patent and clears are 5¢ off. 

Central states mills say the flour busi- 
ness is about unchanged as of the past 
few weeks. Buyers are taking their wants 
as they need them. Bookings consist of 
one or two carlots for quick shipment. 
Trade generally awaiting the approaching 
crop before making any deferred con- 
tracts. Shipping directions are quiet. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 15, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6.40, ordi- 
nary $5.35, top hard $7, ordinary $5.50; 
bakers flour, cake $6.30, pastry $5.05, soft 
straight $5.25, soft clears $4.80; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.70, standard patent 
$5.55, clears $4.90; spring wheat short 
patent $6.10, standard $5.90, clears $5.70, low 
protein $4.70. 

Toledo: As the new crop of wheat draws 
nearer everybody appears to be stalling 
along, waiting to see what may turn up. 
So far as the sale of flour goes, there 
has not been much change from this set- 
tled policy and sales are mostly confined 
to immediate or nearby shipment, which is 
the kind of business millers want. Mill- 
feed is still high and might be subject to 
declines, making forward sales of flour 
hazardous. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Family flour sales are much 
better but there is still a lag in con- 
tracts from the bakery trade. Bakers in 
general are buying only for nearby needs, 
due in part to a feeling of uncertainty over 
trends and in part to the inability of some 
of them to finance larger contracts due 
to the high cost of many other ingredi- 
ents which require greater outlays of cap- 
ital. Some of the family sales were occa- 
sioned by fear a few weeks ago of a rail- 
road strike. Production has stepped up in 
the mills. The feeling is quite general 
that it will increase much more as soon 
as the export situation has been cleared up. 

Quotations May 15, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.50@7.60, high gluten $6.60@6.70, 
standard $6.35@6.45, first clear $5.95@6; 
hard winter standard $6.30@6.35, first clear 
$5.65@5.70; soft winter short patent $5.75 
@5.80, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.85 
@ 4.90. 


New York: Flour buying has slowed down 
to a light trickle. Small scattered lots for 
immediate or May shipment, divided among 
spring and Kansas flours, have comprised 
practically all of the business. 

With the threat of a railroad strike 
temporarily .removed, the mild rush for 
shipments has ceased and bakers are ex- 
pected to coast briefly on last week’s ar- 
rivals. These, however, did not cover any 
long period and mills still hungry for 
business and anxious to make concessions 
have been able to sell occasional single 
cars 10@20¢ below later prices. The large 
bakers have shown no interest and the 
threat of a strike in the plants of the 
eight largest companies continues to hang 
over this group. This would naturally bene- 
fit the small neighborhood baker, but baked 
goods for the grocery, delicatessen and 
hotel business would be seriously affected. 
Cake flours reflect the falling-off in de- 
mand for crackers and sweet goods, and 
clears from all sections are very scarce. 

Prices on most flours were close to, or 
slightly below the previous week’s levels. 

Quotations May 15: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $6.50@6.90, clears $6@ 
6.15; southwestern short patents $6.05@ 
6.30, standard patents $5.85@6.10; high ratio 
cakes $6.65@7.35, eastern soft winter 
straights $5.75 @6.25. 


Boston: Flour quotations declined to a 15- 
month low in the Boston market this week, 
but even at the existing low prices the 
trade demand remained indifferent. At the 
end of the week springs recovered their 
initial decline, but the readjustment in 
values was based more on the action of 
primary wheat markets than increased buy- 
ing interest. Hard winters reacted 5¢ on 
the average before recovering, but soft 
wheat flours are generally 10¢ lower. 

With the passing of the rail strike pos- 
sibility most buyers reverted to their long 
standing policies of only taking supplies 
sufficient for continued operations. In an 
attempt to stimulate buying interest some 
mill agents were offering supplies at con- 
cessions but with little or no success. It 
is generally conceded that there will be no 
great activity until so-called high price 
contracts are exhausted or lower quotations 
will be attractive enough to interest ex- 
tensive purchases. 

Dealers catering to the smaller baker 
trade report that interest in this group 
is so limited that trading is at a near 
standstill. Brokers in the soft wheat lines 
report a further drop in activity. The ex- 
tent of consumer resistance has forced 
many bakers featuring these lines to re- 
trench to a point of near cessation of 
operations. 
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Quotations May 15: spring short patents 
$6.35@6.65, standards $6.20@6.55, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.95, first clears $6.15@6.30; hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.40, standards 
$5.95@6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.43@ 
6.68, eastern soft winter straights $5.80@ 
6.30, high ratio $6.65@7.35, family $7.55 
@7.65. 

Philadelphia: The atmosphere of quiet 
which pervades the local flour market con- 
tinues to reflect the deeply-rooted belief 
on the part of the consuming trade that 
the present business picture is dominated 
by instability. 

Their lack of confidence is responsible 
for a cautious method of operation which 
dictates that purchases be held to a mini- 
mum until some development ensues to 
offer at least partial clarification of the 
outlook. 

Meanwhile, prices mirror these uncertain 
conditions by shifting back and forth in 
a narrow range without evidence of a defi- 
nite trend. Recently, quotations have shown 
a reluctance to follow the intermediate 
upward and downward courses developing 
in grain pits, with the resuft that the list 
is usually behind the trend. Right now 
all grades of flour are holding just about 
where they were a week earlier, with the 
widest change limited to but 5¢ sack. 

Mill representatives and jobbers alike 
report that both large and small bakers 
are confining their purchases to amounts 
sufficient to meet immediate production 
needs, and many believe it likely that the 
pursuit of hand-to-mouth buying methods 
will continue for an extended period. 

Further offers of deferred delivery flour 
at substantial concessions from posted 
quotations on immediate shipment basis 
are proving an ineffectual inducement to 
placement of expanded orders. 

There is some indication of an increased 
buying activity in the near future as the 
result of depleted stocks in the hands of 
bakers who formerly were in a favorable 
supply situation with flour purchased be- 
low prevailing levels. But it is believed 
any such expansion will merely represent 
the repetition of orders for lesser amounts 
of the commodity. 

Soft wheat flour continues to be a lagging 
item, something partially attributable to 
the reduction of retail sales by bakeries, 
particularly in sweet goods. There had 
been a general expectation that the in- 
creased buying power furnished housewives 
by the lowered withholding tax, but thus 
far it has not manifest itself to any ap- 
preciable degree. 

Observers in the trade point to a num- 
ber of things which indicate to them that 
some softening of prices is in the offing. 
Among these are the prospects for a 
good crop of new wheat due to improved 
weather conditions in growing areas and 
the government forecast of the fourth larg- 
est wheat crop in U. 8. history. The 482 
million-bushel figure is considered suffi- 
cient to meet both domestic and export 
requirements under the various assistance 
programs. 

Export business is showing no evidence 
of expansion here, and shipments abroad 
are runnnig below the levels of the com- 
parable period last year. 

Quotations May 15: spring family $7.25@ 
7.50, high gluten $6.80@6.90, short patent 
$6.50@6.70, standard patent $6.40@6.50, first 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20; soft win- 
ter standard $5 @5.50. 


Pittsburgh: Single cars and mixed cars 
continue to be the vogue among flour buy- 
ers. Longer commitments are still out of 
the question and one month seems to be 
the limit of any new flour orders placed 
Opinions are freely expressed, when any 
gathering of flour men is held, that the 
industry has failed to advertise to the 
country the large part that flour products 
play in the nutrition of the nation. Con- 
sensus is that a large advertising program 
to proclaim the merits of flour products 
will produce results for both the nation’s 
bakers and flour mills. Flour prices the 
past week followed the pattern prevalent 
for some time. Directions are only fair 
Bakers buy only fill-ins and state they are 
waiting for new crop flour. 

Quotations May 15, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter patent $5.80@ 
6.09, medium patent $5.85@6.14, short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.19; spring wheat $6.30@6.79, 
medium patent $6.35@6.84, short patent 
$6.40@6.89, clears $6.10@6.31; high gluten 
$6.70@7.11; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.30@7.50, other brands $6.70@7.29, pastry 
and cake flours $5.70@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales remain on a 
rather curtailed basis, in spite of a slight 
advance in prices, and are generally con- 
fined to replacement and 30-day ship- 
ments, with an occasional sale through 
June. Greatest interest 1s shown by bakers 
and jobbers, with hard winters obtaining 
the bulk of the business. Northern springs 
are in lesser demand, with an occasional 
booking into July, although most purchases 
on this type are for quick delivery. Both 
midwestern and Pacific Coast soft winters 
are very quiet, with cracker and cookie 
bakers purchasing only for replacement. 
The latter type of flour is being handicapped 
by price disadvantage. Shipping directions 
are falling off somewhat after the recent 
two weeks increase due to the fear of a 
rail strike. Export flour inquiries are some- 
what brisk, particularly from European 
quota courfries, but only a small proportion 
is being worked principally to Holland and 
Norway. There is a slight improvement 
in the quantities moving to the South 
American countries. 

Quotations May 15, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.10@6.25, standard $5.85@6.10, first 
clear $5.55@5.80; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.35, high gluten $7@7.20; soft 
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wheat short patent $6.30@6.45, straight 
$5.70@5.95, first clear $5.20@5.45, high ra- 
tio cake $6.60@6.95; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.30@7.50, pastry $6.40@6.50. 

Atlanta: New flour business rocks along 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with bookings 
practically nil beyond 30 days. Old contracts 
have just about been completed or are 
getting very thin in majority of instances, 
but there is no desire on part of buyers 
to step out. With the market see-sawing, 
sales to bakers are for immediate and 
price date of shipment basis to meet re- 
quirements. Shipping directions from bakers 
are quiet to only fair, as most ordered 
fairly freely in anticipation of the rail 
strike. 

The same situation is generally true 
among the family flour trade. Unfilled past 
bookings are pretty scarce as they have 
either been cleaned up or paid out, and 
new buying is to meet needs and probably 
will be until new crop movement. As one 
representative expressed it, ‘“Jobbers give 
an order for a car today and want ship- 
ment yesterday.” 

Blenders are also purchasing hand-to- 
mouth to meet outgo from plants which 
they describe as fair. 

Flour prices are up and down ahd nu- 
merous sales, according to reports, are be- 
ing made under market quotations. 

Quotations May 15: spring high gluten 
$6.80@7.05, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
short patent $6.60@6.85, first clear $6.40@ 
6.60; hard winter standard patent $6@6.20, 
short patent $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.10@ 
5.55; hard wheat family $6.75@7.65; soft 
wheat family $7.20@8.05; soft wheat first 
clear $5.10; cake flour $6.95@7.15; pastry 
flour $5.90@6; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour market very dull so far 
as domestic business is concerned, with 
buyers anticipating lower new crop prices 
and sales on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ex- 
port business placed last week was ap- 
proximately one full cargo from the Pacific 
Northwest so export prospects are im- 
proving. Family patent $7.30, bluestem $6.58, 
bakery $6.80, pastry $5.84. 

Los Angeles: Family flour sales have 
dropped off from the brisk volume of the 
past several weeks, but they are still better 
than normal. Steady sales at consumer lev- 
els and low inventories indicate a com- 
paratively even volume in this class of the 
trade. Although bakery purchases were 
few, it appears there might be a tendency 
toward a change from current indifference. 
There were a few bookings by large bakers. 
Small-lot buyers show no interest and, 
after the slight flurry of the previous week, 
are apparently coasting along until the 
market looks right or the new crop is in. 
Bakery sales are leveling off at a point 
between,.20 and 30% below last year. 

Quotations May 15, 100’s cottons: high 
gluten $7.29, bluestem $7.01, whole wheat 
$6.54, bakery $6.99, clear $5.95, cake and 
pastry $6.36, cake $8. 





Promotion Program ' 





(Continued from page 10) 


“Breads are no more fattening 
than any other food of equal energy 
content. Carbohydrates of bread are 
readily and easily converted into en- 
ergy which is then used by the body 
as needed.’ ” 


The Nutritionist View 

In the research studies that dealt 
with the opinion of nutrition authori- 
ties it was brought out that, if cost is 
a factor, a major part of the diet can 
be bread, provided other foods are 
selected which will balance the diet. 
Conversely, a nutritionally balanced 
diet, it was asserted by some, could 
be maintained without any bread. 
This led the researchers to conclude 
that the industry must concentrate 
its attention upon other factors which 
consumers consider favorably, such as 
eating habits, taste appeal and con- 
venience. 

All respondents were asked wheth- 
er they thought the eating of bread 
was “good for people.’’,Those who gave 
qualified answers said such things as 
“good to a certain extent,” “good if 
you don’t eat too much,” “good for 
some people,” “certain kinds are 
good.” Geographically, people in the 
South answered this question most 
favorably, followed by the Central, 
West and East areas. Answers were 
more favorable from rural sections, 
less favorable as size of community 
increased; more favorable for children 
than for adults. Men gave more favor- 
able answers than women. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wide variation in preference as be- 
tween kinds of bread was expressed. 
Describing the kind of white loaf 
they would like to buy, 62.5% said 
it must have a “home baked taste.” 
Qualities most disliked were called 
“chewy,” “coarse textures” and 
“spongy.” 


Don’t Understand Enrichment 


“The studies clearly show,” said 
Mr. Haviland, “that consumers gen- 
erally do not understand and appre- 
ciate that today’s enriched bread is 
a nutritionally important and desir- 
able product. The most important step 
yet taken to ‘modernize’ our product 
—to adapt it to modern dietary needs 
—is far from being understood and 
appreciated by the public. Therefore, 
millers and bakers should at once 
give increased prominence to the la- 
beling of their enriched products. 
Wherever possible enrichment must 
be explained to create better public 
understanding of its nutritional im- 
portance.” 


“No God-given Right—” 

V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, sparked the 
breakfast session. “No miller,” he 
said, emphasizing individual respon- 
sibilities to the welfare of the indus- 
try, “has a God-given right to stay 
in business. We must prove to con- 
sumers our right to do so. One way 
of proving it is offered in the Long 
Range Program. Since your compan- 
ies are paying the bill it’s up to you 
to cash in on it.” 

T. T. Weldon, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., explained the various advertis- 
ing devices and the selling copy to be 
used. “We have a long story to tell 
to the public,” he said. “You can’t 
make ’em read it as an intellectual 
exercise. Quick, dramatic flashes are 
needed.” He warned that the Long 
Range Program won’t substitute for 
the individual miller’s brand advertis- 
ing. Tie-ins were advised, with both 
the millers’ and the bakers’ promo- 
tion advertising. All sections of the 
country, he said, would be on a par- 
ity so far as advertising coverage is 
concerned, with special attention to 
the Southeast. He urged general re- 
vision of package designs to include 
the promotion program insignia. Each 
miller, he said, should begin a pro- 
motion campaign of his own to co- 
incide with the beginning of the in- 
dustry campaign. 


A Service to Bakers 
George S. Barnes, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, said the millers’ 
campaign could be made of great serv- 


‘ ice to the baking industry. “Bakers,” 


he said, “will ask what national ad- 
vertising can do for them. The an- 
swer is that the campaign will be 
local. At least one message will go in- 
to every home in every baker’s area.” 

The total coverage to be attained 
when national advertising begins next 
September, said Mr. Barnes, will be 
55 million families. Thirteen national 
magazines and 47 newspapers will 
“be used. 


Mr. Barnes urged the importance 
of telling the baker all about the mill- 
ers’ campaign. Inducing bakers to en- 
rich was described as a “must.” 

“The milling industry,” concluded 
Mr. Engelhard, “has been dormant 
long enough. The time has come for 
it to take its proper place from the 
merchandising and consumption point 
of view. It must no longer be merely 
institutional—it must be competitive. 
It must earn its place in the. food 
world. We hear much concern ex- 
pressed over the export trade, but we 
should not forget that fundamentally 
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nest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * x0" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 



































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 242¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v 


HELP WANTED 
©. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—200 CWT. FLOUR MILL AND 
wholesale flour feed business; also retail 
feed and grain warehouse with grinding 
and mixing equipment. Little Falls Mill & 
Mercantile Co., Little Falls, Minn, 











FOR SALE 
Modern 300,000-lb. daily capacity grain 
syrup plant. Greater portion of equip- 
ment purchased new during last five 
years. New 125,000-bu. monolithic con- 
crete grain elevator built in 1946. In- 
spection welcomed, bids solicited for 
entire property or machinery and 
equipment or parts thereof. 
WAVERLY SUGAR CO. 
Waverly, Iowa 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders, Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED TO ‘BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
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we are more vitally interested in do- 
mestic business.” 


Five Sales Suggestions 

Mr. Engelhard made five sugges- 
tions to flour mill sales organizations 
in connection with using Long Range 
Program material and tying-in with 
the national advertising: 

(1) Go over all the material in the 
kit . . . the suggestions in the pocket 
for you . . . the portfolio for your 





FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
turtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 

urface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 


1, 2 and 3 s 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5'x33" Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 


rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. ty. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 


bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
lroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36’x8l” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
rs, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 
Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC’ 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruurne Co., Inman, Kan. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., is 2, Minn. 











1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HeETreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











salesmen calling on grocers . . 
portfolio for your salesmen calling on 
bakers. 

(2) Order at once the prepared 
material that you can use, or plan 
your own material to tie in. 

(3) Tell the members of your sales 
organization what the Long Range 
Program means to your company and 
to them . -how vitally important 
it is that they merchandise the adver- 
tising and get display pieces up in 
all retail points of sale. 

(4) Immediately affer Aug. 25 
(when national advertising will ap- 
pear in some magazines in the Sep- 
tember issues, on the stands Aug. 25), 
use the federation “banners of enrich- 
ment” consistently in your own brand 
promotion advertising of enriched 
flour . . . the flags on the bread slice 
or in the flour sack. 

(5) Immediately after Aug. 25, use 
in all your advertising, printed or 
spoken, the federation copy theme— 
Enrich Bread and Flour Give You 6- 
Way Nourishment. 

The “6 ways,” as explained in pos- 
ters, stickers and package inserts, are 
protein, vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin, 
food energy and iron. 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the federation, Lloyd Ellingwood, di- 
rector of the Long Range Program, 
and John R. Kinsey, publicity direc- 
tor, will conduct the regional confer- 
ences and distribute promotion ma- 
terials. These materials include store 
displays, colorful posters, counter 
cards, publicity stories and photo- 
graphs for newspaper use, and rec- 
ommendations for local advertising. 
The theme of all promotion material 
is the same as the theme for the na- 
tional advertising—‘“6-way nourish- 
ment from enriched bread and flour.” 





BIPP 





(Continued from page 10) 


M. Lee Marshall, ABA treasurer, 
reviewed the financial statements, 
balance sheet, income and expense 
statements of both ABA and BIPP. 
He called attention to the favorable 
comparisons in the budget and ex- 
pense items. He also commented that 
ABA dues for the year 1948 are 80% 
paid. 

Tom Smith, ABA secretary, led the 
discussion on the plans for ABA’s 
1948 convention and annual bakers’ 
meeting and gave statistics on ABA’s 
membership. 

“The 1948 convention program will 
be a combination of factual presenta- 
tions of fundamentals and of practi- 
cal features that every baker can use, 
if the suggestions and comments so 
far received can be incorporated,” he 
said. “The door is still open for fur- 
ther suggestions from members, from 
bakers and all others interested, both 
as to subjects and to all the things 
that make a good successful meeting.” 

The convention will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago Nov. 4-6. 


BIPP Support Continues 

Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the 
BIPP subscription committee, re- 
ported a continuing interest by bak- 
ers in supporting BIPP. 

“Some new subscriptions keep com- 
ing in, though no special drive for 
them has been made,” he said. “Pay- 
ments on subscriptions have also been 
made promptly. Many bakers have 
paid their three-year amount in full.” 

Searing East of ABA’s legal de- 
partment told of changes in ABA’s 
by-laws which had been proposed. 
These included the establishment of 
two new officers—a comptroller and 
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an executive vice president—and mak- 
ing more flexible the requirements for 
yearly meetings of the board of gov- 
ernors and the executive committee. 
The board authorized the sending of 
these proposals to ABA’s members 
for their consideration before voting 
on them at the 1948 convention. 


Washington Affairs Discussed 


Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
ABA national affairs committee re- 
ported on the activities of ABA’s 
Washington office in connection with 
such things as the “portal-to-portal” 
act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the Sugar Act, the Bureau of Census 
1947 Census of Manufactures, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and similar 
affairs. He commented on some exam- 
ples of unfavorable publicity about 
bakers and their products as the 
result of activities of various groups 
and organizations. He pointed out 
that, while some of this publicity is 
directed against the practice of con- 
signment selling by wholesale bak- 
ers, “looking at it from a long term 
basis it is not helpful to any branch 
of the baking industry.” 


Mr. Ward asked Lewis Graeves to 
comment on the research work now 
in progress at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking on bread staling. This 
project is being made possible by a 
grant of funds under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. 


“This has been a fine meeting and 
I thank each of you for your excel- 
lent comments and suggestions,” Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chairman, 
told the governors in closing the meet- 
ing. “BIPP and ABA have come a 
long way. The industry. has _ pro- 
gressed. It is on its way, and its 
course, for the good of all, is clear. 
We must keep it going right.” 

Appointment of Gus L. Fay, Potts- 
town, Pa., as field merchandising rep- 
resentative for the baking industry 
promotion program also was ap- 
proved by the BIPP program and 
planning committees and reported to 
governors. Mr. Fay’s headquarters 
will be in Chicago. 


C. P. Binner Resigns 


Announcement was made by Mr. 
Zinsmaster of the resignation of C. P. 
Binner, Winnetka, Ill., who has been 
president of ABA and has headed the 
baking industry promotional program 
for the past 16 months. Mr. Binner 
established and directed the promo- 
tional program throughout its organi- 
zation period which culminated in the 
recent approval of consideration of a 
well-planned continuing effort beyond 
1949. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, was named to serve as 
president of ABA until next Novem- 
ber. 

An advertising manager of BIPP is 
expected to be appointed in the near 
future. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. S. BUCKLEY JOINS 
WINRU CHEMICAL CO. 


KANSAS CITY—T. F. Winburn, 
manager of the Industrial Fumigant 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of M. S. Buckley as general manager 
of the Winru Chemical Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the industrial organization. 
Mr. Buckley will have charge of the 
sanitation service laboratory main- 
tained by the company for its cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Buckley formerly was sanita- 
tion engineer for the Rodney Milling 
Co., and has appeared on a number 
of flour mill sanitation short course 
programs that have been conducted 
over the country. 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOU 


MAS PAGE 


Nearly all millers want to make top quality 





flour. But sometimes they can’t for lack 
of accessible wheat of proper quality. 


Page has no such worries, for our mill at 





Topeka can tap four major wheat states— 








Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. gg 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


our - ROYAL HOUSEH,p 


OATMEAL gh: FAMOUS . BUFFAL9 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited Ac DP 
: THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
t an . | NTREA Al Ls sfc 


ls and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKAT 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 














* — 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: ‘ 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





| SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch © 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 








Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” . 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





























THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
—~e— 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 




























dince 7, 
James’ Michardson & dans 
Gain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., second annual convention at 
the La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., secretary, Fremont Kutnewsky, 
2031, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


May 21-22—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 51st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


May 24-25 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 613 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 24-25 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 20th annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; executive secretary, Howard 
W. Elm, 1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


May 27-29—Rice Millers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La.; secretary, Mrs. 
C. W. Wise, Rice Millers Assn., New 
Orleans, La. 


June 1-6—Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, six-day Great Lakes Cruise, 
leaving from Erie, Pa.; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41. 


June 3-4—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., annual conven- 
tion at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
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Columbus, Ohio; secretary, C. V. 
Thomas, 44 E. Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver. 


June 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
(Alabama-Louisiana-Mississippi), an- 
nual convention at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La.; secretary, Sid- 
ney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


June 7 — Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn.,. annual convention at 
the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo.; 
secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 


June 7-8—Central Retail Feed As- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, David K. Steen- 
bergh, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


June 11-12 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Il. 


June 12-15 — New England Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Me.; 
secretary, R. E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 14-16—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., annual summer outing at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 16-19—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual summer meeting at 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 




















Let our Specialists 


help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


product is packaged and branded. . . efficiently 


... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


‘woopsA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto + Ottawa + Welland + Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 


Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 
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Food Minister Says 
India Faces no 
Threat of Famine 


VANCOUVER—The Chinese port 
of Hong Kong, which once was a 
very important Canadian customer 
not only for flour but a variety of 
products, is now shut out of this 
trade. 

Hong Kong once, in addition to 
being a substantial importer of Ca- 
nadian flour for her own use, was 
the transshipment point for most of 
South China. Now foreign exchange 
restrictions at Hong Kong are making 
it impossible for Canadian exporters 
to do business with that crown col- 
ony, according to a letter sent to the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange by 
the firm of Connell Bros. Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd. of Vancouver covering the 
latest advices received from its China 
branch. 

The letter states that foreign ex- 
change restrictions in that colony 
have become increasingly difficult 
during the past few weeks. The gov- 
ernment of the colony, on instruc- 
tions from London, has to all intents 
and purposes adopted the position that 
there will be no exchange given for 
any country outside the _ sterling 
block. 

The report goes on to say that the 
U.S., Canada and Central and South 
American countries are also excluded 
from the free remittance of ex- 
change. To South and Central Amer- 
ican countries willing to accept pay- 
ment in pounds sterling, no sterling 
is being authorized to be remitted. 

The Connell letter states that the 
branch has gone into the matter with 
the exchange controller at Hong Kong 
and it is his opinion that only under 
the most unusual circumstances will 
any Canadian exchange be given. It 
is almost impossible for Canadians 
to do business with Hong Kong as 
there is no unofficial market for Ca- 
nadian dollars as exists for U.S. dol- 
lars and the advantage in buying 
from Canada because it is within the 
British Empire has vanished. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD OATS AND BARLEY 
OUTTURN BELOW AVERAGE 


WASHINGTON—Latest estimates 
place the 1947 world production of 
barley at 2.2 billion bushels and oats 
at 3.7 billion, according to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. At 
that level the crops were significantly 
below the average of 2.4 billion bush- 
els of barley and 4.4 billion of oats, 
and the oats crop was smaller than 
in 1946 as well. The barley outturn 
was slightly larger than the 1946 har- 
vest. Both oats and barley show some 
decline from the previous estimate. 

Barley production was considerably 
above average in North America, 
South America and Oceania, but 
those significant increases were out- 
weighed by sizable reductions in other 
areas, particularly in Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

In North America production of 
425 million bushels of barley was 28% 
above average and slightly larger 
than the good outturn in 1946. The 
increase was due to a sharp increase 
in Canada’s barley acreage in recent 
years and to above-average yields in 
the U.S. Contrasted with the good 
U.S. yields, the average yield in 
Canada was the lowest since 1936. 

Oats production of 1.5 billion bush- 
els was moderately above average, 
but about 20% less than the large 
1946 crop. Both acreage and yields in 















the U.S. and Canada were smaller 
than in 1946. 

Reductions from average were gen- 
eral in the principal producing coun- 
tries of Europe except in the U.K. 
and Eire, where considerable expan- 
sion in seeding of grains took place 
during the war years. Some expan- 
sion was also reported for barley in 
Denmark. Near-average yields were 
indicated for the Soviet Union, and 
the harvests of both barley and rye 
were believed to be the largest of 
recent years. Both were, however, 
considerably smaller than during 
1935-39 when the acreage was some- 
what larger. 
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Asia’s barley and oats crops were 
below average and also less than the 
revised total for 1946, on a tonnage 
basis. In Africa barley production was 
somewhat below average and oats 
slightly below the 1935-39 average. 

Harvests of barley and oats. in 
South America were somewhat less 
than earlier forecast and less than 
the previous crop. The barley produc- 
tion was, however, considerably larg- 
er than the average for 1935-39. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CROP COMPENSATION SEEN 


TORONTO—The Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, minister of agriculture, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, Otta- 
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wa, recently, said that steps may 
be taken this summer to extend crop 
failure compensation to those western 
municipalities not covered by the ex- 
isting legislation. He indicated that 
he expects to meet with provincial 
and municipal authorities after the 
House rises this June and that some- 
thing probably could be done if it 
could be arranged for the provinces 
and the municipalities concerned to 
make contributions to a fund to pro- 
vide the crop-failure payments. Pay- 
ments now are made under the act 
only to farmers living within a 
designated drouth area covering the 
three prairie provinces. 


PURITY FLOUR |g 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON'’ 
WORLD 
THREE STARS 

PRAIRIE MAIDS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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how wonderful you are?” . 
*  @) Qo © | U A L i T Yy 99 He: “Don’t believe they ever did.” : Francis M. Franco 
She: “Then where did you get the | lounr 
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A tourist traveling in a remote NEW YORK 











area said to one of the residents: 


W - “What do you do when any of you 
INGOLD are ill? You can never get a doc- JOSEPH KASWAN 
* Mill Agent and Distributor 


Native: “No, we just die a natural 











pevire many Prin: Merling death.” Fine Quality Flour 
¢ hd Md New York Produce Exchange 
F LO OR “Mother?” NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
“Yes, dear.” 
aad “Tell me a fairy story before I go 
to bed, will you?” 
RECOGNIZED FOR “Wait till coe father comes home, CaLvin Hosmer, STOLTE Co. 


Quality and Shop Performance ““™™yeyrge’ Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 


A waiter in a very swanky restau- BOSTON, MASS. 


rant was horrified to see one of the 
patrons washing his spoon in the 
fingerbowl. Calling the manager, they 


both hurried to the man’s table. Wome wet FEDS oc nxiets 


%, ‘ \ “Why on earth are you washing 
AY ¥ T AT E IL LI NG Q. your spoon in the _ fingerbowl?” DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


asked the manager. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


“For th rfectl od reason,” 
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pocket.” 
Tanner - Evans -Siney WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. ls ie PEEK BROS 
Corporation Doctor: “The best thing for you to ° 
4 you 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC do is to give up drinking and smok- Flour Brokers 
Domestic and Export 31st and Chestnut Streets py gay — — as" and 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. go to early every night. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. _ : Patient: “Somehow, doctor, I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s the second 
best?” . 
Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. +o > J.J. SHEVELOVE 
Millf d “Do you believe in clubs for wom- COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
ultee Flour Mill Agents nae Ss : Flour and Semolina 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. “Yes, if kindness fails.” Representing Highest Clase Mills 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pustace Bushenge Tor Tae ¢$¢¢ ' 4 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
The college professor, traveling 
# abroad, promised to bring back a 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. JOHN M. FLYNN CO. parrot for a colleague. When he got Broenniman Company 
Cash Grain Brokers = ee ey he peecongy Ragas pos a (INCORPORATED) 
x City Beard ef Tred orgotten his promise. e boug 
F L oO U R St. Joseph’ Board of Trade an owl, painted it green, and pre- FLOUR 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. sented it to his friend. Later when 
oo. — Kansas City, Me. they met again he asked his friend: pashan sens ace cliara 











“How do you like the parrot; does 











ILLIAMS << -FLOU R His fie d replied: “Talk? No. But PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
COHEN E. WILLI _triend replied: “Talk? No. Bu N > te 
Nashville, Tenn. Broker and Merchandiser | ¢ thinks a great deal. 








FLOUR BROKERS ag dh ona 73 ¢ FLOUR BROKER 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange City visitor: “Which is correct: ‘a 
PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL ie Qeatann Gan my Rg hen is sitting,’ or ‘a hen is setting’?” 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J. 








Farmer: “I don’t know and I don’t 
care. All I bother about is when she 


KNIGHTON HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & J fngpn = She laying oF is she lyr | THE NEW CENTURY CO. 












































FOR FLOUR co. e$e¢°¢ 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, II. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
NEW YORK BOSTON All FLOUR Grades “A husband like yours must have _" Se of . 
been hard to find.” ’ 
PHILADELPHIA 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. “ne aeith t welaie Stine Ge” DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
BREY & SHARPLESS ALFALFA MEAL P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. H. S. PEARLSTONE CoO. 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated Import and Export Statistics FLOUR 
FLOUR NATIONAL ALFALFA since 1919 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. O'Reilly 259, P. 0. Box 2343 . ae 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA... mute ee vana, Cuba J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘““DorrzacH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “MarRvEL,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““D1irPtoma,"' Glasgow 


“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Lid. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 

Botolph House 


10 Bastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
.., FLO 
Corys’ Buildi: 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


O. L. F. business much preferred, ~ 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. & 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘PuriP,”’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: “ ‘os’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 









N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatechappy 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of: 


Flours - Offals - Starch 
—————— 





‘ Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
@ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES’”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 

Reference: Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Add $ De T tsche Bank, 
““Witbure’ . jms ~ ve Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta’”’ 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of - City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 


‘SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: “Flourimport” 





~ Amterested to Represent _ 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED Guayaquil Bogota 
Working Denmark, Finland, Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave.,. New York 17, N. Y. 


Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 
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25 Wamego Milling Co. ...... eecccccecoces 
Wee © Fes Mob seheeccccccccce 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .......... 
WORGr DIGG TES GO. ccc ccccccccccccs 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....... 
Western Assurance Co. ...........s005. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
WORSUTG TteEEE PIN bbb cece ccccceccccs 
Western Star Mill Co. .........0cceneee 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........... 
2 eee 
43° Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ............ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ............... 
48 WaRRaEES BPO. OO. co ccccccccsccosccece 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons............ 
52 Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. .........eeeee. 
WOVOMEIEENIS Milip Es cocsccdscccscccccosce 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ............06. 
Ae. fo ee ee eee 
SS VOR Ma GR cnn tes envied. 
Wee Ge Ge, BG sc wrsscccccesave 
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solution 


to every puzzle 


Leading mills everywhere have found by profitable experience that 
the one RIGHT solution to maturing, enriching and bleaching puzzles 
is N-A’s Flour Service Division. 
This team of time-tested products, extensive laboratory facilities, and 
a nationwide staff of trained field specialists will welcome your puzzles. 
Call on them today to demonstrate with your own technicians and 
consultants their effective and practical answers to 


flour treatment problems. 





THe ~~ 
AGENE 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
= for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Be; 


CHART YOUR 
FUTURE HERE 


'l’S EASY to make those dreams for the future 
come true—the U.S. Security Bond way. First, 
figure out how much money you could use five or 
ten years from now—to educate your youngsters, 
or complete a retirement program, or take the trip 
of a lifetime. Then sign up for enough Security 
Bonds. It’s the painless, practical way to save... 


your bonds are government-guaranteed, they re- 
turn you $4 in 10 years for every $3 you invest, and 
they’re as easy to buy as signing your name. 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 


$ 719.11 
1,440.84 
2,163.45 . 
4,329.02 
4,018.67 8,660.42 
5,024.24 10,828.74 





